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FOREWORD 


Tus issue follows closely the pattern of its predecessor on organization, 
administration, and supervision of education. 

The previous issue contained a brief chapter on “Fundamental Concep- 
tions” which reviewed Mort’s and Cornell’s research on “adaptability” 
and various studies of democracy in school administration. Presumably 
there have been no comparable researches during the past three years. 
However, this issue, particularly in Chapters IX and X, questions cer- 
tain concepts of administrative relations that have been generally ac- 
cepted. In view of the tasks confronting American education, a major 
need is for basic research that will thoroly examine the conceptual basis of 
public education and its relations to other agencies of government and 
organized society. 

The previous issue contained a chapter on the “Supervision of Instruc- 
tion.” This issue limits the treatment of supervision to its organization. 
The author calls attention to the urgent need for research that comes 
to grips with the fundamental problems that flow from the changing 
philosophy of education in this country. 

The chapter on cooperation between the school and other community 
agencies appears in this issue under the title, “School and Community 
Relationships.” In this simpler phrase lies the key to the future success 
of public education. The days of comfortable isolation of the school from 
the remainder of community life are ended. The question now is how and 


to what purpose the school shall participate in community life. The need 
for fundamental research is urgent. 


J. Cayce Morrison, Chairman, 
Editorial Board 
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CHAPTER I 


District Reorganization 
WALTER C. REUSSER AND RAYMOND E. WOCHNER 


Scuoot DISTRICT REORGANIZATION received relatively more emphasis 
during the past three years than formerly in terms of the number of surveys 
that have considered this problem. Altho there was continued emphasis in 
general research on criteria, needs, and purposes of larger districts, more 
specific application of earlier research studies was made to conditions in 
the states. The concept of community-centered districts and the procedures 
for redistricting were clarified in certain applications to statewide con- 
ditions. Another interesting development was the research on local auton- 
omy in city school districts. 


Statewide Studies 


Statewide studies on school district reorganization or improvement of 
present district organization were made in nine states, seven of which 
were “district” states and two “county unit” states. The Alabama (1) 
survey pointed out that altho many improvements had been made in 
administrative organization, the state still had too many administrative 
units with insufficient population and resources to provide adequate 
educational programs. There are in all 110 local administrative systems— 
sixty-seven county systems and forty-three independent city systems. Five 
counties had fewer than 1000 white pupils, fifteen cities had fewer than 
1000 white pupils, and small enrolments were very common in the inde- 
pendent school systems. The survey staff recommended the merging in 
each county of all school systems in a centralized unit. The California Re- 
construction and Reemployment Commission (6) proposed legislation 
for making local surveys and procedures for the unification of local 
school districts by a favorable vote of the people. Grieder (10) presented 
evidence of the need for larger administrative units in Colorado and 
outlined criteria and procedures for district reorganization. The Michigan 
Public Education Study Commission (12) recommended that districts 
of the first, second, and third classes (all cities of 10,000 population and 
over) be retained with but minor changes; that special charter districts be 
reorganized as districts of the third class unless they have a population of 
less than 10,000, and then as fourth-class districts; and that presently 
organized graded township, rural agricultural, primary and special-act 
districts of less than 10,000 population be organized as fourth-class 
districts. The report of the Nebraska Legislative Council (15) reviewed 
the need for redistricting and summarized some of the proposed plans 
that had been recommended for the state. The Report to the Legislature 
of South Dakota (19) recommended: first, the passage of a law permitting 
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any county to establish a reorganization committee to effect a more efficient 
organization of school facilities and districts in a county by reducing un- 
necessary schools, combining valuation districts, and eliminating low 
enrolment schools; second, the modification of the law to provide for a 
county plan of school organization for any county desiring such a plan. 
The West Virginia survey (21) recommended no changes in the basic 
county unit organization, but pointed out certain improvements in the 
administration of such units. In the state of Washington (4) the survey 
report indicated the progress of redistricting under the 1941 law. Reusser 
(16) pointed out the need for redistricting in Wyoming by showing the 
great variation in size, population, wealth, and school programs in the 
various districts, and suggested procedures for redistricting the state. 


General Studies 


The analysis of the implications that education is a state function 
and of the relationships between the state and the local agencies were the 
subject of several studies. Greene and Meadows (9) pointed out two sig- 
nificant recent trends: the tendency toward centralization of state sup- 
port, control, and administration of education; and the increased mini- 
mum standards prescribed to safeguard the interests of the children of the 
state. Acceptable interrelationships would not permit the local units to 
usurp the authority and power of the state, or the state to stifle local initia- 
tive. A summary of the need for district reorganization and of the manner 
in which some states attempted to meet the need showed a variety of 
conditions and patterns in the different states. 

The chapter entitled “Legal Structure,” Mort (13) considered the legal 
fact of education as a state function and the principle that the power to 
modify school districts likewise resides in the state. He discussed the theory 
and legal status of home rule, the relationship of school government to 
municipal government, the separability of the finance structure and control 
structure, and the position of the courts in the structure of public educa- 
tion. Rosenfield (18) analyzed a number of court cases showing that school 
districts are considered instrumentalities of the state and that the state, 
under certain conditions, has authority to delegate the function of reform- 
ing districts by changing boundaries or annexing territory. 

General reports by Holy (11) and the Southern States Work-Confer- 
ence on School Administrative Problems (20) emphasized the need for 
redistricting, some of the problems involved in different states, and criteria 
for organization of satisfactory administrative and attendance units. 


Community-Centered Districts 


The community-centered district appears to be the most popular form 
of school district reorganization. Butterworth (5) pointed out that a recent 
study advocated that the school unit be based upon the sociological com- 
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munity as the basis for organization. “It undertakes to lay out a school 
district that includes the area within which people actually work to- 
gether on various social and governmental problems.” Greene and Mead- 
ows (9) summarized several earlier studies to show that the development 
of the unit on the basis of the community has grown in recent years. 
Mulford (14) pointed out that recent discussions in Illinois emphasize the 
merging of small rural districts into community-centered school systems. 
The Michigan Public Education Commission (12), mentioned earlier, 
recommended that districts should “be organized around closely related 
urban, suburban, and rural educational, economic, and social interests 
and relatively self-sufficient and permanent centers of population.” 

The planning agencies in Washington (22) recognized that a school 
district should include “an area with interrelated and interdependent social, 
economic, service, and cultural interests—an area with a fairly compact 
population and a network of improved roads.” It was discovered, that in 
many instances, the service area of a high school comprised such a func- 
tional unit contemplated by the state and local committees. 


City Districts 


Westby (23) studied eight city communities and eight independent 
communities and sought to compare them relative to the school-community 
relationship in each group. He found that the city communities were some- 
what lower in community potential than were the independent ones, altho 
not so much below as to make it improbable that fairly satisfactory 
school-community relationships might be established. The study showed 
also that the schools in the city communities were more closely associated 
with such governmental agencies as the police, fire, and health departments, 
churches and church-sponsored groups, social service agencies, libraries, 
museums, zoos, industry, and business. The schools in the independent 
communities had more parent groups, youth-centered groups, health and 
recreational groups, art, music and dramatic, civic and service groups. 
They also had more “Y’s,” teachers associations, bond drives and com- 
munity chests, and more lay advisory groups than the city communities. 

Mort (13) pointed out that the local home rule in the school system 
usually operated on the level of the superintendent of schools in com- 
munity districts, but in the large city the superintendent is too remote 
from the influence of public opinion, He concluded that the solution to 
the large district problem lies not in smaller districts, but in new rela- 
tionships that build more home rule into the system and at the same 
time maintain the advantages that come from large city systems. 


Progress in Redistricting 


In many states there appears to be a state of readiness for changes in 
school district organization. Illustrations of this were noted in a Washing- 
ton (3) progress report showing that in 1944 about 78 percent of the 
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estimated unnecessary districts had been eliminated and that these reor- 
ganization plans involved about 95 percent of the children. Mulford (14) 
showed the increased interest in redistricting in Illinois by presenting data 
to show that 93 of the 102 counties had voted to conduct countywide 
surveys. This was far beyond all expectations. 

The need for redistricting as realized by large groups of the popu- 
lation was shown by Rogers (17), by The White House Conference (24), 
and by the American Association of School Administrators (2). 


General Procedure for Redistricting 


Altho recent studies showed some variations in the details of redis- 
tricting procedures, there was quite a widespread acceptance of two prin- 
ciples. The first is that there should be created by law a local or county 
redistricting committee composed of public-school personnel and _ lay- 
men to study conditions in the locality or county, to make proposals and 
usually to hold public hearings, and to draft plans for redistricting. 
Frequently, plans are submitted to a state redistricting commission or 
board. The second principle is that of permitting the people of the pro- 
posed new district to vote on the proposal. Voting at large in the entire 
area of the new district was commonly specified. These procedures were 
contained in the laws affecting redistricting in California (6) and Washing- 
ton (4). Recommendations of similar procedures were made in the studies 


for Colorado (10), Illinois (14), Michigan (12), and Wyoming (16). 


Factors Favoring Reorganization 


The emphasis on certain factors that tend to stimulate the reorganization 
of school districts was given by Greene and Meadows (9), Mulford (14), 
and Breckner (4). The most important of these factors is the realization 
on the part of increasing numbers of citizens that effective educational 
programs are possible only when administrative units provide enough chil- 
dren and adequate financial support. Strong educational leadership, state- 
aid plans that stimulate the creation of larger units, changes in legislation 
making it easier to form large districts, and the establishment of state re- 
quirements to be met by all schools are factors that favor district reorgani- 
zation on a statewide basis. 

Of more immediate impact in the local communities are such factors as 
the discontinuance of small schools, improved roads, teacher shortage, diffi- 
culties involved in high-school tuition, the demand for more vocational 
work, and the demand for economy in the schools. 


Factors Retarding District Reorganization 


The principal factors that appear to retard district reorganization are: 
(a) inadequate and cumbersome school district laws, (b) extreme dis- 
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trict loyalty and the fear that certain rights will be surrendered when 
larger districts are formed, (c) fear of increased local taxes with larger 
districts, (d) misunderstanding that larger districts mean discontinuance 
of many schools with corresponding increase in pupil transportation, (e) 
lack of leadership, and (f) fear that larger districts may destroy rural 
communities and reduce farm population. Studies by Greene and Meadows 
(9), Chisholm (7), and Holy (11) deal with factors retarding reorgani- 
zation of school districts. 


17. 
18. 
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CHAPTER Il 


Administrative Officers 
WALTER C. REUSSER AND RAYMOND E. WOCHNER 


Tue primary empuasis in the reports of research dealing with adminis- 
trative officers centered around their training, their functions as profes- 
sional heads of school systems, and their relations to boards of education. 
City school surveys, while not reviewed in this chapter, emphasize par- 
ticularly the functions and relationships of administrative officers in 
terms of what they are and of what they should be in a given location. Two 
other important emphases involving administrative officers concerned 
salary trends and tenure during the war years. 


Training and Selection of Administrators 


The training and qualifications of the administrator were viewed with 
great concern in that they determined to a large extent the types of schools 
and thus the quality of the educational programs in the United States. 
Shannon (16) found that 73 percent of 1854 city superintendents who 
were members of the American Association of School Administrators 
during the school year 1941-42 had earned the master’s degree. In a some- 
what similar study Kardatske (7) found that 89 percent of the city, district, 
and county superintendents listed in Who’s Who in American Education 
during the same year, 1941-42, had earned a master’s degree. These two 
studies tend to indicate that the master’s degree is considered by the 
superintendents included in these two studies to be the standard of 
academic training for the superintendent. 

The training of a superintendent and his selection for an administrative 
position are closely related. The desirable features of his training were 
outlined for the undergraduate as well as for the graduate level by Henzlik 
(6). Morrison (11) minimized the attempt to select educational “experts” 
for superintendents in favor of the desire to select qualified executives. 
Reeder (15) and Meisseur (10) placed particular importance upon wise 
selection of administrative officers. 


The Superintendent as Professional Head of the School System 


The need for a qualified executive as professional head of the school 
system was indicated repeatedly. Mort (12) developed five psychological 
principles which the administrator must understand. They concerned trans- 
fer of training, individual difference of pupils, lifelike learning situations, 
the phenomena of growth, and interest as an indicator of readiness. 

Mort (12) and McClure (9) cited the importance of planning by and 
leadership of the superintendent in order to preserve home rule. A sincere 
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faith in the necessity of education and a willingness to engage in demo- 
cratic planning were emphasized. Vredevoe (20) presented a similar con- 
ception of the superintendent’s function in his regional study. The chief 
function emphasized here was that of coordination of the administrative 
activity so as to encourage cooperative, democratic performance. 

It is the duty of the superintendent to explore, initiate, and to implement 
procedures in order to make it possible for each child and adult to attain 
the objectives of education, as viewed by the Southern States Work- 
Conference on School Administrative Problems (17). The committee that 
reported on the survey of schools in Battle Creek, Michigan (3), placed 
administrative responsibility for the entire school unit on the superin- 
tendent but responsibility for the individual school unit on the principal. 
As such, the principal is not a subordinate administrative officer to 
staff officers in the central office but is advised and counseled by them. 
This report clarified the relationship of the superintendent and principal to 
each other by indicating that they should regard themselves as copartici- 
pants in the development of policies. 

Henzlik (6) indicated that, since over 80 percent of the organized com- 
munities of the United States are less than 2500 in population, the possi- 
bilities for securing a position as superintendent in a small community 
are several times those in larger urban cities. Since the administrative 
problems encountered in small communities are different from those in 
urban communities, he stressed the need for special emphasis upon the 
training of administrators for the small community. 


The Superintendent's Relationship to His Board of Education 


Most publications which dealt with this phase of the superintendent’s 
work were in agreement that the superintendent should have exclusive 
responsibility for executive functions. The Twenty-Fourth Yearbook of 
the American Association of School Administrators (2) listed “effective- 
ness” as the criterion for dividing duties, but agreed with the Southern 
States Work-Conference report (17) and the Battle Creek Committee (3) 
in making the superintendent wholly responsible for the executive func- 
tions. The latter report emphasized the need for a specific statement of 
rules and regulations of the board of education so that the superintendent 
might be aware of his position with the board. The Southern States Con- 
ference report (17) emphasized that as executive officer of the board, the 
school administrator must possess leadership ability in relation to the 
educational program and mutual understanding with respect to his work- 
ing relationship with the board. 


Qualifications of County Superintendents 


The major emphasis in studies involving the county superintendent 
of schools concerned the improvement of his professional qualifications. 
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County superintendents must be differentiated with respect to their primary 
function in the administrative unit. The county superintendent may be 
the administrative head of the basic unit in the county-unit state or 
may serve in a more remote supervisory function in the state having the 
district or township as the basic administrative unit. 

Altho Alabama (1) is generally classed as a county-unit state, its 110 
local school administrative systems are composed of sixty-seven county 
systems and forty-three independent city systems. The study pointed 
out that minimum qualifications for county superintendents are written 
into law and must be observed, regardless of local legislation providing 
for the election of superintendents. The Alabama law provides for a 
minimum requirement which is equivalent to the requirements for the 
highest teacher’s certificate based on the bachelor’s degree. The report 
of the study recommended an equivalence to the master’s degree with 
special work in educational administration and supervision. 

In West Virginia (18) the present law requires qualifications which 
are comparable with those in Alabama: a certificate valid in West Vir- 
ginia, a bachelor’s degree including twelve semester hours in school 
administration and supervision, and at least five years of experience in 
public-school teaching or supervision. The survey committee in West 
Virginia recommended: (a) at least one year of graduate training at a 
recognized university, including at least twenty semester hours in school 
administration and supervision; (b) at least five years of experience in 
teaching, administration, or supervision; and (c) good character. This 
report indicated that approximately three-fourths of the county superin- 
tendents currently in office possessed these qualifications. 

The California survey report (4) indicated that at the time there were 
no required professional qualifications for the county superintendent. 
The survey commission stressed the need for professionalizing the posi- 
tion. To do this they recommended that (a) the state board of education 
should determine the qualifications required of candidates for this office; 
(b) the state should contribute to the salary of the county superintendent; 
and (c) the administrative and supervisory responsibility of the county 
superintendent needed to be redefined. 


Salary Trends 


The most comprehensive study of salary trends was reported by the 
National Education Association (14). The data were collected thru 
the questionnaire method and included 1897 communities with a popu- 
lation of 2500 or more. One important fact established by the study was 
that the median salaries of administrators recovered more slowly between 
1934 and 1944 than those of classroom teachers, and, in the case of super- 
intendents in the larger cities, these medians are still below the 1930-31 
level. The median of the salaries of superintendents in 1944-45 in com- 
munities of 2500-5000 population gained 31 percent over the median of 
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those in 1934-35. The gain in the median for this group in 1944-45 over the 
same for 1942-43 was 11 percent. This gain equaled the gain for superin- 
tendents in the 5000 to 10,000 population group and represented the 
greatest gain for the groups during this two-year period. 

The Alabama report (1) made a salary comparison by indicating the 
average annual salary of the county superintendents as $3000 and that 
of the city superintendents, $3290. The report showed that the situation 
with respect to superintendents’ salaries was no better in 1944 than in 
1932 and that nineteen positions actually paid lower salaries in 1944 
than they did sixteen years earlier. 


Tenure Trends 


Thompson (19) found in his study of the tenure of superintendents in 
486 Minnesota schools that 30 percent of the superintendents were new 
to their positions during 1943-44, more than twice the normal prewar turn- 
over. This study showed that the greatest turnover, 40 percent, was in the 
schools having ten or fewer teachers. However, it was revealed that the 
war had relatively little effect on the tenure of superintendents who served 
districts employing eleven teachers or more. 

The Twenty-Fourth Yearbook of the American Association of School 
Administrators (2) reported shorter tenure for school superintendents 
in small communities than for those in large communities, but called at- 
tention to the possibility for greater ease of transfer for superintendents 
in these smaller schools since 88 percent of the 16,752 incorporated com- 
munities in the United States in 1940 had a population of 5000 or less. 
However, it suggested the need for long-term contracts or continuing 
contracts, where the laws permit, as a means for encouraging longer 
tenure for the school superintendent. 


General Studies 


In an extensive study conducted by the National Education Association 
(14) the opinions of 1300 superintendents in communities with a popula- 
tion of 2500 or more were tabulated from a questionnaire relative to 
compulsory youth programs. Eighty-five percent of these superintendents 
favored a more extensive preparedness program than that in prewar years. 
Forty-eight percent of the superintendents favored a combination pro- 
gram consisting of some compulsory military training, some required non- 
military service intended to combine citizenship training with service to 
the nation on public projects, and required state and local camping pro- 
grams. Almost 90 percent of the superintendents expressed a belief that 
national service, that is, non-military public projects, would stimulate to 
a varying degree some kind of totalitarian youth movement. 

Grieder (5) proposed a three-point solution to the problem of the in- 
stability of the small town superintendency in the adoption of (a) state- 
wide salary schedules, (b) statewide tenure, and (c) continuing contract 
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provisions. Weaver (21) and Kuenzli (8) presented devices and methods 


for evaluating the administrator. 
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CHAPTER III 


The Board of Education 


SAMUEL M. BROWNELL AND CHESTER S. WILLIAMS 


Tue GREATEST AMOUNT of the literature dealing with boards of education 
in the period covered by this Review is to be found in publications de- 
signed as handbooks for schoolboard members, in articles discussing 
special problems with which schoolboards must deal, and in analyses of 
schoolboard practice of individual communities as reported in school 
surveys. These sources, with one exception, are not included in this chapter, 
because the handbooks and articles are not intended as research studies, 
and surveys are treated in Chapter VII of this volume. The one excep- 
tion is the handbook, School Boards in Action (1). 


Schoolboard Practices in Organization and Operation 


Information concerning present practice of schoolboard organization 
and operation, and consensus as to what practices should be, is supplied 
by several studies (1, 2, 3, 6, 12, 13, 14). The chief study in this field 
is the Research Bulletin of the National Education Association (12) which 
supplied the basic data for School Boards in Action (1) and “America’s 
School Boards” (6). It is based upon 3068 returns from 4343 question- 
naires to school districts of all sizes. All states were represented in the 
replies, and while a larger percent of cities than small districts replied, the 
sampling was probably large enough to be representative. Some of the 
questions repeated those of Counts’ study made in 1926, “Social Com- 
position of Boards of Education.” Others duplicated the U. S. Office of 
Education’s study of school districts in 1940. Thus revelation of status and 
also of trends was possible from the data. 

The following facts are indicative of findings presented: 


1. The percent of women on boards of education is slightly lower than 
when Counts made his study in 1926. 
2. Over-all median age of schoolboard members (48.5 years) is close 
to that found by Struble in 1922 and by Counts in 1926. 
3. A small, consistent increase in median age of members parallels 
city size. 
4. The median tenure for superior boards is somewhat longer than 
for below-average boards. 
5. A shift from appointive to the elective system of selecting members 
of boards is becoming more apparent in cities with over 100,000 
opulation. 
ere is a trend in city schoolboard elections toward separate 
school elections. 


. The percent of below-average boards with members selected by 
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wards is more than twice as large as the corresponding percent for 
superior boards. 


8. In comparison with past studies there is a slight increase in length 
of term of office. 

9. Among boards with superior ratings, the nonpartisan board has the 
advantage over boards elected on a partisan basis. 

10. The percent of noncompensated boards is higher in the superior 
group than for the below-average districts. 

11. In cities with over 30,000 there has been an increase since 1917 
in the number of boards having not more than nine members. 

12. The trend to abolish standing committees continues. A slight ad- 
vantage (in regard to superior rating) lies with boards having 
no standing committees. 


13. The number of board meetings, both regular and special, increases 


consistently with size of city. 
14, The trend continues toward open meetings. In districts in which 


some meetings are open and some closed, approximately two of 
every three are open to the public. 


15. City and non-city boards rated superior more often permit the 
superintendent to attend meetings than those boards rated below- 


average. 
16. The larger the city the higher the percent of schoolboards which 
seek the advice of teachers on personnel decisions (12). 


Campbell’s articles (2, 3) are based upon his unpublished dissertation 
at Stanford University, in which he examined the voting records of school- 
board members in twelve cities for ten years on legislation of social impor- 
tance and related them to the socio-economic status of the board members. 
He arrived at the following conclusions as a result of his study: 


1. The fifteen issues included many important educational problems 
facing schoolboards. 


2. The schoolboards in the twelve cities established a legislative record 
definitely affirmative toward the issues involved. 

3. There was a positive, altho not a high relationship, between the 
percent of negative decisions and the financial ability of the cities. 

4. Schoolboard members with a lower percent of negative decisions 
on the fifteen issues tended to be more competent than the others. 

5. There was little or no relationship between certain socio-economic 
factors and schoolboard competence. 

6. It would appear that factors other than those of a socio-economic 
nature determined the competence of schoolboard members. 


Schoolboard Hearings 


Schoolboard hearings, an increasingly important procedure in dealing 
with personnel problems, are treated in two studies (11, 17). The NEA 
Research Bulletin (11) traces trends in court decisions, provides citations, 
and tabulates essentials of a fair hearing prescribed by teacher tenure laws. 
Sears (17), altho providing but few citations, summarizes the develop- 
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ment of hearings as a procedure and the variations in laws, but he devotes 
major attention to indicating the function and methods of hearings. 

Rosenfield (15, 16), using citations from nine court cases in 1942-43, 
noted that when schoolboard members go to court they are generally 
involved in a contest regarding the right to hold office. From his analysis 
of twenty other court cases he concludes that, as a general rule, and in the 
absence of statutory restrictions, schoolboards have the authority to 
employ attorneys. 


Schoolboards in Retrospect 


Information concerning early beginnings of schoolboards in America is 
supplied in a series of three articles by Leipold (8, 9, 10), altho the sources 
and the procedures for selection of the facts used are not given in the 
articles. 

Grieder and Romine’s study, “A Half Century of State School Board 
Associations” (4), was based upon correspondence with officers of state 
schoolboard associations. From this correspondence they composed a table 
showing the date of founding, approximate percent of boards enrolled, and 
the annual income of state schoolboard associations in 1944. Thirty-three 
states have associations. Idaho was the last state to found one (1942). The 
study shows evidence of the growing interest among laymen in public edu- 
cation, the over-all goal being better schools. Nine periodicals are pub- 
lished, circulation ranges from less than 1000 to more than 11,000. The 
major topics most generally included in periodicals are as follows: (a) 
school laws and legislation; (b) administration, finance, insurance, and 
taxation; (c) personnel problems, salaries, tenure, and retirement; (d) 
school and the war; (e) instructional programs and activities; (f) state 
and federal aid; (g) schoolboard duties, policies, and procedures; and (h) 
miscellaneous articles of educational interest. 

Definite achievements that schoolboard associations have effected were 
stated as follows: (a) better school legislation; (b) increased state aid; 
(c) reorganization of administrative units; (d) increased salaries for 
teachers and retirement provisions; (e) increased efficiency and effective- 
ness of board members; (f) better accounting and insurance programs; 
(g) longer school terms or more years of schooling. 


Public Relationships 


Kelly (7), using a questionnaire of 260 questions, filled in during an 
interview with each of twenty-two school superintendents in Illinois, sought 
to discover methods employed by boards of education and superintendents 
in the six areas of relations with the public, namely: (a) informing school- 
board members; (b) informing the public; (c) contacts with the pub- 
lic; (d) information from the public; (e) use of school facilities; (f) 
cooperation with other governmental agencies. As would be expected, 
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varied procedures were found in practice, some of which are noted briefly 
in the summary of the study. 

The relationship of schoolboards to public libraries in Ohio was sur- 
veyed by Herrick (5). He utilized questionnaire data, annual reports of the 
state superintendent of public instruction, annual reports of the state 
librarian and state library commission, attorney general’s decisions, court 
cases, and other sources to discover the types and extensiveness of coopera- 
tion and coordination of school and public libraries in Ohio. His findings 
included the indication of many ways in which closer association is pos- 
sible, the disinclination of school and library personnel toward unified 
control, and rather general approval of cooperation thru a joint com- 
mittee of school and library personnel, both on the state level and in local 
communities. 


Systematic Study by Boards of Education 


Procedures for school authorities to use in studying the educational 
needs of the community were outlined in a manual entitled Problems Con- 
fronting Boards of Education (18). While it is not a research document, it 
provides work sheets which school or community groups may use in col- 
lecting data basic to understanding the existing school and community 
conditions and for projecting a program which would move forward 
toward a desired program of education for that community. The outline 
points out the facts and judgments needed to face the problems ahead in 
relation to these four main questions: (a) What will the community be 
like by 1950? (b) What should education be like by 1950? (c) What edu- 
cational deficiencies are indicated? and (d) How to move from the present 
to the desired program? As an instrument to aid systematic study of school 
and community problems this is usable for many school districts. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Internal Organization of Schools and School Systems 
HENRY J. OTTO 


Tus SECTION summarizes studies which included organizational features 
at both elementary- and secondary-school levels. 

Chapters 2 and 3 of Part II of the Forty-Fourth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education (34) dealt with “Changes Needed in 
School Organization to Provide for Special Groups” and “Internal Organi- 
zation of a Local School System.” The treatment in the first of these chap- 
ters was built around: (a) provisions for the care and training of pre- 
school children, (b) provisions for exceptional children in the regularly 
organized schools, (c) problems of school organization resulting from 
migration, (d) children and youth in rural and sparsely settled areas, (e) 
changes in school organization needed to prov:de educational opportunities 
for adults, and (f) the organization of vocational education for youth and 
adults. Chapter 3 is addressed to the “Organization of Services and Staff” 
and the following four questions relating to internal organization: (a) 
Should the local school organization include a nursery school? (b) Should 
the elementary school be divided into a lower unit and an upper unit? (c) 
Should grades seven and eight be included in the elementary school or in 
the secondary school? (d) Should grades thirteen and fourteen be included 
in the secondary school? 

Little (25) completed a survey of the number, distribution, age-grade 
status, and attendance of Spanish-speaking children in Texas in which he 
found that there were 260,759 school-age children of Latin-American 
descent in Texas. This number was 20.4 percent of the total white scholastic 
population in 1942-43. Spanish-speaking scholastics were found in 238 of 
the 254 counties in Texas. Only 53 percent of these children, aged six to 
seventeen, inclusive, were enrolled in school and 68 percent of those 
enrolled in the public schools were in the first three grades. 

Quigley’s (42) study to det-rmine the extent to which the public and 
Catholic schools in Pennsylvania were providing an adequate health pro- 
gram showed that daily health inspection fell far below accepted standards. 
Periodic medical examinations and health services were found to be ade- 
quate in the first-class districts of Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, fairly ade- 
quate in the second-class districts, and woefully inadequate in the third- 
and fourth-class districts. Catholic schools in each type of district rated on 
a par with the public schools. 


Elementary Schools—Surveys and Appraisal Instruments 


Several types of surveys were made during this three-year period. 
Fletcher (11) made a broad study of the role of the state in the administra- 
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tion of elementary education in which he (a) summarized recent studies of 
control and leadership activities at the state level, (b) made an analysis 
of the school laws of the forty-eight states to determine the subjects which 
were prescribed in 1943 for instruction in the elementary schools, (c) 
made an analysis of the requirements for accreditation in the twenty-three 
states which in 1943 had official state procedures for accrediting elementary 
schools, and (d) analyzed the state controls evident in the accounting 
systems (annual report forms) used in the forty-eight states. 

Huffman (18) analyzed news items found in the issues of The Nation’s 
Schools, The School Executive, The American School Board Journal, and 
The Elementary School Journal for the years 1924 to 1944 to ascertain 
trends and changes in elementary-school organization and administration. 
Otto (38) completed a comprehensive survey, made by means of a thirty- 
five-page questionnaire. The study included returns from 532 elementary 
schools of all sizes from every state except Delaware and South Carolina: 
Nine states were represented by more than ten schools; 200 of the 532 
schools were from Texas, and forty-six were college campus demonstration 
schools. The survey covered practically every phase of the organization and 
management of elementary schools. At various points in the report com- 
parisons are made between the 200 Texas and 286 non-Texas public schools 
and between the forty-six college campus schools and the 286 non-Texas 
public schools. 

Surveys of given school systems included a history of parochial-ele- 
mentary education in the diocese of Trenton, New Jersey (52) ; appraisal 
of elementary education in Red Bank, New Jersey (66), Winchester, Mas- 
sachusetts (13), Highland Park, Illinois (58), San Francisco, California 
(48), and a statewide survey in Alabama (49). 

Three handbooks of score cards for the appraisal of elementary schools 
were prepared. Fisher (10) developed a graph-checklist for appraising 
elementary-school plants. Herrick (17) made available a mimeographed 
guide for appraising elementary-school practices, and the Texas State 
Department of Education (56) published an eighty-five-page handbook for 
the appraisal of elementary schools. The latter publication is the most com- 
prehensive device for the evaluation of elementary schools that has been 


developed. 


Articulation 


Studies dealing with articulation have been almost nonexistent during 
the past fifteen years, so that the study by Speer (51) sheds current light 
on an ever-present problem. By the use of questionnaires to pupils, parents, 
and teachers, Speer studied the nature of articulation problems in the 
school systems of Randall and Swisher counties in Texas. Randall county 
has a system of bus transportation which makes the school system equiva- 
lent to a county unit system. In Swisher county there is a centrally located 
district which operates a twelve-grade program; this district is surrounded 
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by nineteen small rural districts, each operating only an eight-grade ele- 


‘mentary school. The major findings were: (a) the percent of accelerated, 


retarded, and normal-progress pupils was almost identical for the two coun- 
ties; (b) approximately two-thirds of the acceleration (about 30 percent 
of all pupils) was due to the transition to the twelve-grade system in the 
state; (c) the percent of pupils having difficulty in the various subjects was 
approximately the same for the two counties; (d) entering school was con- 
fusing for 24 percent of Randall county and 31 percent of Swisher county 
pupils; (e) only 11 percent of Randall county and 8 percent of Swisher 
county pupils had attended the same school for as long as three years; (f) 
frequency of changing schools had no significant relationship to retarda- 
tion or acceleration; (g) in Randall county pupils and parents identified 
the first grade as the most difficult; in Swisher county grades 5, 6, and 7 
were named as the most difficult; (h) beginning departmental work and 
beginning high school were named by 12 percent of Randall county and 17 
percent of Swisher county pupils as very confusing; parents did not recog- 
nize these points as creating special adjustment problems for their chil- 
dren; and (i) in general, in these two situations, type of school organiza- 


tion appeared to be unrelated to the scope and nature of articulation 
problems. 


Departmentalization of Instruction 


The survey by Otto (38) showed that departmental instruction in some 
degree was reported for 66 percent of the 532 schools. The grade level 
at which departmentalization begins ranged from kindergarten to grade 
eight. In 55 percent of the schools for which departmentalization was 
reported (or 36 percent of all schools) such departmentalization begins in 
the first grade. Some departmental teaching was found in 16 percent of 
the two-teacher schools. There were no statistically significant differences 
between the extent of departmentalization in the 200 Texas, 286 non-Texas, 
and the forty-six college campus demonstration schools. 

The surveys by Huffman (18) and Prince (39, 40) show that the extent 
of departmentalization in elementary schools is being reduced, both in 
terms of the number of schools incorporating the practice and in the 
degree of its use within a given school. Prince had sent questionnaires to 
200 city school systems in 1941 and again in 1945, to the 154 from which 
replies had been received in 1941. Sixty-eight percent of the schools repre- 
sented had discontinued entirely or decreased the amount of depart- 
mentalization. The most pronounced drift away from departmentalization 
was in the 50,000 to 100,000 population group. 

Rouse (44) used the observation and interview methods to determine 
what observable differences, if any, existed in the program of school life 
in the fourth and fifth grades in twenty departmentalized and twenty non- 
departmentalized elementary schools. The study was focused upon (a) the 
scope of the school curriculum, (b) the general pattern of curriculum 
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organization, (c) the way the program of school life was administered thru 
curriculum practices, and (d) the procedures used in classroom teaching. 
Fourteen statistically significant differences were found between the prac- 
tices for the two groups of schools. Each group had seven differences in its 
favor, but only one of those favoring the departmentalized group was 
approved by specialists in elementary education, while all seven differences 
favoring the nondepartmentalized group were approved by the specialists. 


Pupil Progress 
Studies by Wallin (61) and Roberts (43) showed that teachers are by 


no means agreed upon the advisability of regular progress for practically 
all pupils. Wallin secured the reactions of fifty-eight teachers regarding 
automatic promotion for mentally retarded pupils; only 41.3 percent fav- 
ored the idea, half of whom favored it with reservations. Roberts studied 
the attitudes of teachers thruout the Gary, Indiana, school system toward 
the plan of pupil progress which had been adopted two years earlier. During 
the two years of operation of the plan no significant changes had occurred 
in the percent of failures in the schools; only half of the teachers believed 
that the new plan would improve the situation. 

Bentall (3) studied the various factors present in the failure and con- 
ditional promotion of 320 pupils of normal intelligence in grades three 
thru six in the public schools of Grand Rapids, Michigan. Sandin (47) 
made comparisons between 227 regular-progress and 139 slow-progress 
children on the basis of selected characteristics of social adjustment, 
behavior, and attitudes. The findings of Sandin’s study indicate that non- 
promotion contributed in bringing about a situation in which the differ- 
ences between regularly promoted children and their slow-progress class- 
mates constituted a barrier to good social relations. The total findings in 
this study combine to show that the slow-progress children were less favor- 
ably adjusted socially in their class groups than were their classmates, that 
they exhibited behavior and attitudes which left much to be desired and 
which indicated that for most of them school life was not a happy one. 


Records and Reports © 


The U. S. Office of Education (59) published the results of a nationwide 
survey of types of cumulative record systems. The 1230 cities and 544 
counties included in the study reported a total of 2515 cumulative record 
systems; 472 cities and 169 counties had a combined elementary- and 
secondary-school record system; the others had separate records for the 
elementary and secondary school. The report provides a detailed analysis 
of the content of the record systems in use. Leipold (24) provided a sketchy 
report of a questionnaire study on records and pupil accounting in a 
sampling of cities with populations of 50,000 and over. 

The use of the report card as an aid in public relations was studied by 
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Green (14), while Ojemann and McCandless (37) experimented with the 
“usual type” and an “experimental-type” report which suggested to par- 
ents the possible factors which caused the behavior that was judged unsatis- 
factory. The experimental reports were found to be definitely more helpful 
than the traditional type. 

Miner (28) analyzed the home contacts being made by the teachers 
in an elementary school in Monroe, Michigan, and then developed a manual 
for home visitation. Hamalainen (15) reported a study based upon an 
analysis of 1803 anecdotes on 119 pupils recorded by six teachers during a 
three-months’ period. The major findings were: (a) teachers were able 
to judge the social relations of their pupils to a substantial degree after 
using the anecdotal records; (b) class size (from seventeen to twenty- 
eight) was no deterrent to the number of anecdotes recorded; (c) teachers 
who have an exceptionally large number of classes and meet them infre- 
quently will be unable to record many anecdotes; (d) the success of the 
anecdotal record is dependent upon the outlook and background of the 
teacher; (e) the anecdotal record is dependent upon the type of program 
under which the teacher works; and (f) the anecdotal record method must 
be regarded as separate from observational methods used by research 
workers. 


Curriculum Experiments Affecting Organization 


Russell (45) appraised a plan of interclass grouping for reading instruc- 
tion in grades 4, 5, and 6 in the San Francisco public schools. The plan is 
known locally as “circling.” Instead of the usual grouping within one class, 
“circling” means that a considerable number of pupils in the grades 
actually change rooms and teachers during the reading periods. The dif- 
ferent classes divide into three groups: high, average, and low reading 
abilities. Test results showed no reliable differences between the “circling” 
and “noncircling” groups in terms of pupil achievement. 

Wrightstone (65) summarized the findings of two separate groups which 
appraised the experiment with the activity program in the New York City 
schools. Wrightstone concluded, “The results of the evaluation of both the 
Advisory Committee and the State Education Department show that the 
activity program was as effective as the longer established program in 
developing children’s mastery of fundamental knowledges and skills, that 
it was more effective in developing children’s attitudes, interests, social 
behavior, ability to think, and ability to work on their own initiative. As a 
result of these findings, the major recommendation was that the program 
as developed in the six-year experiment should be continued and should 
be extended to other schools in the city as rapidly as is consistent with the 
spirit of the program.” (p. 257). 

Newell (35) endeavored to test the relationship between class size and 
the adaptability of school to the development or adoption of newer prac- 
tices. He found that degree and rate of adaptability were — 
favored by smaller classes. 
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Herr (16) conducted a two-year experiment to determine the effective- 
ness of providing non-English speaking five-year-olds with a year of pre- 
first grade instruction in English before they enter the regular program of 
reading instruction in the first grade. One hundred five-year-olds were com- 
pared with one hundred pupils who started school at age six. The experi- 
ment showed the unquestioned value of the extra year of instruction. 


The Elementary-School Principalship 


Two studies were reported on the professional status of elementary- 
school principals. The New York State Association of Elementary Princi- 
pals repeated in 1941 a survey which had been made some years ago (54). 
In 1941, 69 percent of the elementary principals in New York State held 
college degrees and 54 percent had either a master’s or a doctor’s degree. 
Leipold (23) sent 300 questionnaires to elementary principals in sixty- 
five cities having a population of 50,000 and over to determine (a) which 
of certain duties are delegated to the principal as his functions, what is 
the principal’s role in performing these functions, and to what extent the 
principal exercises initiatory power concerning these functions; and (b) 
what tendency there has been during recent years for these functions to 
shift from one official to another, what part the principal plays in deter- 
mining the policy of the school system as well as that of his own school, the 
relative importance of committees in determining school policy, and to 
what extent the influence of the principal is felt in all of the activities of the 
school. Ten areas of activities were included. His general conclusion was 
that the reports were encouraging and that elementary-school principals 
are “taking their place in the sun.” 

Surveys of basic salary schedules for principals in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools were made of 101 school systems in cities of 30,000 to 
100,000 in population (31) and of 70 school systems in cities of more than 
100,000 in population (32). 

Information on state certification of elementary-school principals was 
brought up to date (30, 33). Of the forty-eight states and the District of 
Columbia, twenty states (including the District of Columbia) require ele- 
mentary-school principals to hold a clearly defined special certificate in 
addition to a typical teacher’s certificate; in seven other states a special 
principal’s certificate is provided for by law but at present the certificate 
is not mandatory. In one additional state (Texas) a statement of approval 
is issued by the state accrediting committee, but it is not required by law. 


Secondary Schools'—General Studies 


The last volume of the reports on the eight-year study of high school and 
college relations sponsored by the Progressive Education Association 
describes the changes made in the thirty cooperating secondary schools 

1Robert C. Hammock of the University of Texas assisted in preparing the bibliography for this section. 
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(41). Implications for organization are inherent in the findings of the study 
which are set forth in the following statement: “Graduates of the thirty 
schools did as well as the comparison group in every measure of scholastic 
competence, and in many aspects of development which are more important 
than marks, they did better. The further a school departed from the tradi- 
tional college preparatory program, the better was the record of its grad- 
uates. Thus it was proved that the traditional college entrance examinations 
are no longer necessary to insure adequate preparation for college.” (p. 17). 

The results of another curriculum experiment which has broad implica- 
tions for organization was summarized by MacConnell (26). The “New 
School” in Evanston (Illinois) Township High School was organized in 
1937 and was operated jointly by Northwestern University and Evanston 
Township High School until June 1942, when Northwestern withdrew. 
Since then it has been operated by Evanston Township High School with 
little change of purpose and general organization. MacConnell’s article sum- 
marizes an appraisal of the “New School” based on data pertaining to 
“New School” graduates of 1941, 1942, and 1943. In addition, the school 
has been evaluated twice by a committee of parents. The results of the sev- 
eral appraisals were very favorable to the new program. 

Baker’s study (1) of effective secondary-school management resulted 
in the development of four criteria and thirty-eight specifications for 
appraising secondary-school management. McMillan’s study (27) of the 
relationship between current expenditures and educational adaptability 
in selected secondary schools was not available for review when this sum- 
mary was being prepared. Witham’s analysis (64) of data from the Bien- 
nial Survey of Education, 1937-38, revealed that the average enrolment in 
the 24,590 high schools was 301.8 pupils but the median-sized high school 
in the United States had 133 pupils. He also compared high-school size 
with holding power, number of school years completed by students, per 
pupil costs, and adequacy of supervision. 


The Junior High School 


Junior high-school organization is affected by changes in the organiza- 
tion of elementary schools and senior high schools. Knight (19) and 
Barnes (2) presented data on the history and the future of the junior high 
school. Koos (22) provided a comparison of seventeen four-year and fifty- 
one three-year junior high schools. The general conclusion from this com- 
parison was that the four-year junior high school is a better unit than the 
three-year school, which, in turn, holds an established superiority when 
compared with the older 8-4 plan. The four-year junior high school is the 
inescapable companion of the four-year junior college. 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals published 
(29) the results of a questionnaire study of time use in forty-three junior 
high schools. In the study information was sought on ten questions pertain- 
ing to time use, curriculum organization, and programming. 
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The Junior College 


The junior college movement is precipitating major changes in the 
organization of the senior high school. Eells (9) reported on the status 
of junior colleges in the United States. White (62) presented the results of 
a study of the Iowa school systems maintaining junior colleges. He found 
(a) that in all ten school systems faculty members were appointed by the 
board of education upon recommendation of the superintendent of schools, 
(b) that procedure in the assignment to classes varied according to the 
administrative pattern employed; in five instances the high school and 
the junior college were administered directly by the same officer; in the 
other five systems a “dual administration” prevailed, (c) that the officers 
responsible for supervision varied exactly as the administrative pattern, 
(d) that excellence of faculty was much better in the situations in which 
there was a high degree of association between the high school and the 
junior college, and (e) that an enrolment of 650 to 700 is essential before 
an independent faculty is justified in a junior college. 

In one of Koos’ reports (21) he drew illustratively from the evidence 
compiled for a large-scale inquiry concerning the organizational relation- 
ships of junior colleges and high schools. The four-year junior colleges 
ranked highest, the “associated” junior colleges ranked second, and the 
separate junior colleges ranked lowest in all of the following items: (a) 
the extent to which students in grade twelve included courses at the college 
level in their programs, (b) on retention and distribution of junior college 
students, (c) on staff qualifications and assignments, (d) on specialized 
facilities in use, and (e) on the cost of administration and supervision. 

Koos (20) also gave a final report on the Kansas City junior college 
experiment. Koos concluded, “It may be said in conclusion that, on the 
whole, the experiment has contributed significantly to understanding of 
and experience with problems in the area of organizational relationships 
of high school and junior college. . . . The experiment suggests the feasi- 
bility of a two-track junior college; that is, a four-year junior college and a 
carefully integrated three-year junior college for superior students, with 
provision for convenient transfer from the four-year to the three-year track, 
and vice versa.” 


Instructional Practices Affecting Organization 


Trump (57) undertook a survey and comprehensive appraisal of high- 
school extracurriculum activities in high schools in the twenty states which 
comprise the territory of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Wilkinson (63) found that school marks of high-school 
students were not materially affected by participation in extracurriculum 
activities. 

Ryder (46) compared the achievement in various high-school subjects 
of nearly 1000 high-school pupils taught by sixty-seven student teachers, 
paired with other pupils in the same subjects and classes taught by regu- 
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larly employed teachers. He found (a) that the difference in achievement 
between the group taught by student teachers and the matched pupils 
taught by the regular teachers was very small; the difference, which 
was not statistically significant, was in favor of those taught by student 
teachers, (b) that the pupils in the lower fourth in initial achievement did 
better work under the student teachers than under regular teachers; the 
difference was statistically significant, and (c) that pupils in the high- 
est fourth in initial achievement learned just as much under student teach- 
ers as under regular teachers. 

Duell and Kenet (6) found that summer high-school students, as com- 
pared to regular high-school students, were older and more variable in 
chronological and mental age, had less initial knowledge, were superior to 
students on whom the test norms had been developed, and showed super- 
ior gain in achievement during the term. 

Oeschger (36) found an experiment with school gardens in a junior high 
school valuable from the standpoint of social and economic values. Vander- 
lip (60) described the role of the student council in secondary schools and 


developed five criteria and fifty-four specifications for appraising any given 
student council. 


Departments within the High School 


Best (4) completed a survey of present practices and developed stand- 
ards for use in planning vocal and instrumental music rooms and equip- 
ment for secondary schools. Sutherland (55) made (a) an analysis of 192 
unsuccessful departments of vocational agriculture in fifteen states to deter- 
mine the major reasons why departments fail, (b) a detailed study of a 
number of successful departments of vocational agriculture in California, 
and (c) conducted severance interviews thru personal letters with twenty- 
five men who had been successful teachers of vocational agriculture but 
who had resigned their positions to enter other fields of work. The study 
was concluded with an outline of eleven criteria for use in California. 


The Secondary-School Principalship 


Two studies dealt with the position of assistant principal. Boardman, 
Gran, and Holt (5) secured questionnaire returns from twenty-one of 
thirty-one assistant principals in Wisconsin high schools of 600 or more 
enrolment and from thirty-five of the thirty-six assistant principals in Min- 
nesota high schools of 500 or more enrolment. Sullivan’s study (53) 
included assistant principals in elementary, junior, and senior high schools 
in ninety-two cities with populations of 100,000 or more. She found (a) 
that in the senior high schools the position of assistant principal did not 
exist in eight of the cities and that the position carried thirteen different 
titles in the other eighty-four cities, (b) that the position carried sixteen 
different titles in the forty-two cities in which it existed in the junior high 
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schools, and (c) that the position carried sixteen different titles in the forty- 
nine cities in which the position existed in the elementary schools. Other 
findings pertained to the duties of the assistant principals. 

Flury (12) assayed the duties, responsibilities, and rights attached to 
the high-school principalship in New Jersey by law, and, in specific terms, 
the actual duties and responsibilities which New Jersey high-school princi- 
pals reported were completely, or partially, theirs. He found that the high 
school and the high-school principal are recognized in New Jersey law. In 
the main, the specific duties and powers are to be found in the statutes, the 
rules and regulations of the state board of education, the rules of local 
schoolboards, and the directives of the school superintendents. In matters 
of policy-forming, the principals claimed that they bore a considerable 
share of the responsibility. Notable exceptions to this were such matters as 
(a) selection of teachers, (b) determination of teachers’ salaries, and (c) 
the organization of transportation and cafeteria service. 
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CHAPTER V 


School and Community Relationships 


WILLIAM A. YEAGER 


Piusuic-scxoot RELATIONS as a recognized function of public-school 
administration appears to be growing rapidly in importance, if one can 
judge by the voluminous literature appearing within the past few years. 
There is an increasing sensitivity to the importance of the home and the 
community as essential aspects of the educational process. World War I! 
undoubtedly proved a great stimulus to this movement, altho public-school 
relations as an educational function had been making great stride in the 
years immediately preceding. 

It has been difficult to separate, with any degree of finality, material 
which might be classed definitely as research and reports which consist 
principally of description of practice. In describing practice there have 
been attempts to include some objective material as supporting evidence. 
Some articles have been included here because of their uniqueness in indi- 
cating the developing scope of public-school relations. Of significance is the 
fact that research, in the form of doctorate dissertations, is appearing more 
frequently, pointing out the emergence and application of definite technics 
in the field of public-school relations. The large number of references 
developed for this chapter emphasized the growing significance of this 
administrative function. 


Purpose in Public-School Relations 


Outstanding in the list of references examined is the earnest effort of 
many writers to point out the part the school has to play in building a bet- 
ter society. Berkson (10) discussed the problem of relating the school to 
social changes. MacConnell, Melby, and Arndt (71) believe that new 
schools are essential for a new culture in which the relations of parents 
and community play a large part. The School and the Urban Community 
(99) was the theme of the Eleventh Annual Conference of the administra- 
tive officers of public and private schools (University of Chicago), in which 
numerous school-urban community problems were discussed. Great empha- 
sis has been laid on the cooperative principle in education (15, 37, 67, 96) 
in which the ends of education can be better achieved thru working 
together. Tyler (111) points out the responsibility of the school for the 
improvement of American life, Price (96) in educational planning, Black- 
well (13) in bringing about better community understanding. Shaner 
(105) in a study of the legislative control of the elementary school cur- 
riculum points out the influence of community organization on the pro- 
gram of the public school. 
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Further evidence of the place and function of public-school relations in 
education is shown by Levy (68) for a state, Harlow (46) in war and 
peace, Harral (47) in higher education, and Burnett (22) who developed 
a guide book to a new career, namely, public relations. Broughton (17), too, 
points out the significance of a career in this field. Burnett (22) sums up 
the matter as follows: “Know yourself and your public. First learn all 
available facts and opinions. Put yourself in the public’s place. Then de- 
velop an intelligent program for reaching goals of common interest. . . .” 

Probably the most significant characteristic of American social life is 
its home and community life. Communities are formed when the varying 
interests of families and individuals merge. As originally established 
schools tended to lie close to the people of the community. Magee (72), in 
an unusual style, has shown this community interest in the early public 
schools. Much literature has appeared tending to define and characterize 
the community, especially in relation to the public schools. Cook (28) deals 
generally with the democratic processes in social planning. Morgan (81) 
points out the primary significance of the small community. The com- 
munity’s resources, both natural and human, have received much attention. 
Haan (45) and Hoover (54) pointed out this role and developed technics 
to study community resources. The need for studying the local community 
has been emphasized (34, 109). Many communities are studying inter- 
cultural problems as illustrated in Philadelphia (85). Public participa- 
tion in educational planning as emphasized by Miller (79) and Loder 
(69), are illustrative of this modern approach in education. 


Policies and Procedures 


By far the largest number of references examined pertain to policies 
and procedures in the administration of public-school relations. Here again 
it has been difficult to classify the studies. An outstanding book in this 
group is Today’s Techniques (101) edited by Rice, based on a poll of 300 
educators and reported by sixty-eight specialists in the field of public- 
school relations. The more successful procedures are presented thru vari- 
ous approaches. Of equal importance and similarly treated is the sympo- 
sium School and Community (90) edited by Olsen. 

Most of the references in this section pertain to specific technics reported 
as successful in practice. The National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals has been interested among other problems in work experience, 
employment, and the mobilization of community counseling services for 
youth (16, 53, 87). Porch (95) reports a successful technic for a career 
conference in secondary schools. 

Studies of immediate home-school contacts thru the pupils themselves, 
one of the oldest public-relations problems, continue to make their appear- 
ance. Outstanding in this group of studies is that of Snoke (107) who 
studied various home-school contacts thru pupil media. Van Loan and 
Williams (113) outlined principles for progress reports. Other references 
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had to do with home work (70), parent-teacher conferences (62) and 
school visitation (106). 

The forum, much emphasized in recent years as a valuable technic 
in public-school relations, received mention by Campbell (23) and Kempfer 
(64). There is considerable emphasis on the use of accepted technics to 
further school enterprises and needs, as explaining school needs (24), post- 
war planning (18), better budgets (60), and high-school problems (93) . 

The superintendent’s report is one of the oldest public-school relations’ 
instruments and is sufficiently significant to be required by law in many 
states. Great progress has been made in the development of the superin- 
tendent’s report since Neale’s study in 1921 and Clark’s in 1931. Irons (58) 
used these studies as a point of departure and indicated current and pre- 
ferred reporting practices in the city school superintendent’s annual report. 
Major factors in order of significance were found to be address, develop- 
ment of pupils, timeliness, use, completeness, understanding, ability, unifi- 
cation, and legibility. The chief functions of the report are interpretative, 
appraisal, stimulative, and archival. 


Programs 


The development of carefully planned programs of public-school rela- 
tions is evidenced thru a copious literature on the subject, most of which 
is descriptive in character. The National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals (6, 33, 88) reports a series of public-relations programs hav- 
ing focal interests such as health, work programs, and the school alumni. 
Programs intended to combat the evils of juvenile delinquency are fre- 
quently reported. 

Public-school relations have much in common with programs of adult 
education. Adams (1) reports a “war institute” for adults carried on in 
cooperation with Yale University. Emphasis is laid on joint school and 
community planning illustrated by Grieder (44) and Howton and Sims 
(55). White, in his dissertation (117), studied a program of orientation 
for parents of high-school children, while Knoblauch (66) studied the 
public-relations services of a selected group of America city school systems. 
The widely heralded Springfield Plan as reported by Chatto and Halligan 
(26) contains many items of interest in public-school relations. 


Personnel 


Programs of public-school relations must depend for their success on 
adequately prepared and interested school personnel. Several studies have 
been made during this period pointing out the place and function of teach- 
ers, principals, and superintendents. Bishop (12) made a significant study 
of the role of the teacher in a public-school relations program. Farley (38) 
observes that the teacher fills a key position in it. Of significance is a study 
conducted by the Division on Child Development and Teacher Personnel 
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(American Council on Education) (2) on helping teachers understand 
home and family life. 

The concept of the visiting teacher service has grown in importance 
since its inception in 1906. Miller (78) studied its status and administra- 
tive relationships and found that seventy-two cities in twenty-seven states 
had such an organized service. Worth (118) terms this service a “home- 
school coordinator,” and stressed the fact that 80 percent of the services of 
child guidance clinics are to be found in larger cities. 

The school administrator’s function in public-school relations is empha- 
sized by Reavis (98) and Walker (114). Hubbard (57) points out the 
need for democratic participation of all school personnel in public-school 
relations, as Broughton (17) reveals its excellent career opportunities. 

Outstanding among the researches in the personnel field is that of Hickey 
(50), who studied both personnel and organization for the direction of 
public-school relations in eighty-three cities of the United States. He 
found six types: (a) superintendent of schools type as most predominant, 
(57.9 percent) ; (b) administrative staff officer type, (21.7 percent) ; (c) 
full-time director type, (12 percent); (d) principal type in which the 
principal directs the school district program as a whole; (e) principal 
type in which the principal directs the program of a particular school-com- 
munity, and (f) teacher-committee type working under the direction, or 
with the assistance of, the superintendent of schools. 


Public Opinion and Publicity 


Reusser in the October 1943 issue of the Review (p. 365) called attention 
to the fact that “a sound public-relations program rests upon an intelligent 
understanding of public opinion and its interpretation.” This statement 
continues to grow in importance as one notes measures of public opinion 
thru such instruments as the Gallup poll. Cantril (25) made an appraisal of 
research technics purporting to measure public opinion. Fisk (41) shows 
that public opinion can be molded thru a dynamic program of enlighten- 
ment. Childs (27), in a study published in London, has several sections 
devoted to an analysis of public opinion of interest to school people. 
Significant contributions to the measurement of public opinion in a school 
district using generally known technics were made by Mullett (84), whose 
study can be repeated in any school district, and by Uhler (112). 

School publicity is an instrumentality of public-school relations and 
must not be confused with the broader term “educational interpretation.” 
Perhaps the most significant book appearing in this field is that of Fine 
(39) written by an outstanding journalist. It is an excellent presentation 
of objectives, organization, administration, relationships, and other perti- 
nent factors of publicity programs. Baus (5), in an earlier book, offers 
publicity suggestions of a thoroly practical nature. 

In 1929 Farley made his study on What to Tell the People About the 
Public Schools. After fifteen years Thomas (108) attempted to ascertain 
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if the rank order of reader interest as discovered by Farley still held. 
Paralleling the earlier study as far as possible, Thomas very largely sub- 
stantiated Farley’s findings as to reader interest. He enlarged the study 
to include editorial opinion with many correlations of racial and occupa- 
tional groups. Thomas concludes with the need for improving greatly the 
quality of newspaper information published concerning the schools. 


Attitudes and Appraisal 


Three significant researches of a doctorate nature have recently ap- 
peared which attempt to measure attitudes of different groups towards 
certain public-relations problems. English (35) studied the attitudes of 
county boards of school directors toward fundamental and vital issues 
pertaining to county educational planning. On the whole he found these 
persons open-minded and progressive in their attitudes toward these prob- 
lems. A workable program, if properly presented by administrative au- 
thorities, will find reasonably adequate response. Milhous (76) purposed 
to identify situations involving satisfactions and dissatisfactions of Des 
Moines teachers where relationships affected their personnel status. A 
portion of these pertained to public-school relations. He pointed out a 
lack of definitely established administrative policies and advocated a local 
attack on conditions bringing about these widespread dissatisfactions. 
Rankin (97) sought to determine the attitudes of parents of secondary 
pupils toward certain aspects of secondary school reporting practices. 
He discovered that parents not only have definite attitudes toward school 
reporting, but that in many instances there is a need to correct misinterpre- 
tations with definite plans and policies. 

Some emphasis has been laid on appraisal in public-school relations. 
A number of references pointed out this need and offered suggestions (36, 
42, 92). Wayman (115) appraised the extracurriculum program of the 
secondary school by the alumni in the light of their present leisure-time 
interests. Two studies attempted a more comprehensive appraisal of the 
larger program. Seyler (104) developed a tentative checklist for the evalua- 
tion of the program of school-home relationships in the elementary school. 
Miller’s appraisal technic for programs of public-school relations (77) 
is perhaps the most ambitious attempt to develop a comprehensive instru- 
ment. More than 800 activities useful in public relations were identified 
and classified, weighted, developed into a checklist, and validated. Attempts 
were made to relate its use to appropriate philosophical backgrounds. The 
scale, while comprehensive, needs refinement to be of practical use. 


Parents and Community Organizations and Services 


Organized parent-teacher groups have played a significant part in public- 
school relations since the National Congress of Parents and Teachers was 


organized in 1897. With a national membership of considerably over two 
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million, this organization is probably the most influential in its effect on 
home-school relations. However, there have been few studies of a research 
nature pertaining to this type of organization. Two studies are reported 
in a single state (Pennsylvania). Burgard (21) studied the characteristics 
of the principal officers of parent-teacher associations, namely, the presi- 
dent, secretary, and chairman of the program committee, and found posi- 
tive correlations when studied in relation to the efficiency of the associa- 
tion, using Holbeck’s scale. Nicely (89) made an analytical study of 
the organization and administration of the activities of parent-teachers 
associations, revealing their wide variety and scope. 

Of the business and professional men’s organizations of national scope, 
Kiwanis, Rotary, and Lions each have educational programs which touch 
the public schools at many points. Rumbaugh (102) made an analytical 
study of the significant contributions of these organizations to the school. 

The school and community are working together to combat juvenile 
delinquency and other youth problems. Many of these articles reported 
are descriptive of means taken to this end (42, 51, 82). 

Community organizations further the health and recreational educational 
objectives as is pointed out in a report by the American Public Health 
Association (3). Community projects of a recreational nature were re- 
ported in the National Elementary Principal (48). Building youth pro- 
grams has occupied the attention of many community groups in recent 
years. Brunner (19) reports a three-year project involving fifteen counties 
in three states, the purpose being to work thru existing community agencies 
for the development of strong community cooperation in the building 
of a permanent youth program. The National Education Association has 
sponsored several studies pertaining to the relations of the school and 
community organizations and service (103). Of a more general nature is 
Levy’s report (68) of the case history of the people of a state. It is pro- 
lific in suggestions in the public-relations field. A similar handbook of 
practical suggestions for democratically improving daily life in the Ameri- 
can community was published by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers (11). A more comprehensive treatment of the whole field of 
public-school relations may be found in Yeager (119). 

Mention should be made of the numerous references of a descriptive 
nature reporting facts and opinions concerning the place and function of 
community organizations and services in public education in general. An 
excellent example of this type is that of Kindred (65), who has pointed 
out the improvement of educational opportunities brought about by the 
Public Education and Child Labor Association in Philadelphia. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Transportation of Pupils 
JULIAN E. BUTTERWORTH and EDGAR F. SNYDER 


Wir had a great effect on school transportation generally and on many 
distinct features within it specifically. Many reports included instances 
of mileage cutting and route realignment, usually in conjunction with 
requests or directives from the Office of Defense Transportation (12). 
The use of master maps in laying out routes, staggering of school hours 
(15) to make multiple use of equipment, the reallocation of buses on 
bases of more desirable efficiency in use of available transportation, better 
selection of routes due to road conditions, elimination of duplication of 
routes, changing schools attended by pupils to make for convenience in 
carrying, all these and other devices were frequently found. 

Damon (6), in discussing changes in buses produced during the war, 
revealed that approximately 55 to 60 percent less steel went into their con- 
struction than into prewar styles. Plywood and other substitutes replaced 
steel, making for lighter buses. In dealing with production figures in the war 
years, Hutchins (10) quoted from records of the ODT, and revealed that 
only thirty-six bus chassis were released for school purposes in 1942; but 
that the figure had risen to 8411 in the first seven months of 1945. Thus it 
was apparent that for a time at least, little new equipment was available. 
Instances are quoted of cooperation with war industries in the use of 
transportation equipment (16). Juckett (12) listed fifteen principles de- 
veloped in wartime, to be tailored to circumstances, and Belknap (1) re- 
porting changes in New York’s transportation picture, predicted that 
wartime readjustments will, to a considerable extent, carry over into 
future policies. 


Growth of Transportation 


There was general agreement concerning the growth of pupil transpor- 
tation. There were slightly fewer buses in operation in successive years of 
the war, but there was some increase in the number of children that were 
transported to school. A peak number of 87,400 school buses in use (10) 
was reported about the start of the war. Increases (3) in the numbers of 
schools furnishing transportation and children carried reached a high in 
the latest figures available. Over 4,600,000 are being carried daily. The 
number of buses (2) after “falling away” up until 1945, was climbing 
again in that year (3). Harris (9) reporting on the transportation of 
Negro pupils in North Carolina, pointed out a significant growth, altho 
the majority as yet remain unserved. Progress was reflected in the in- 
creased number of buses available, an increase of approximately 245 
percent in six years. . 
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Status of Transportation 


Transportation statistics for recent years impress the reader with the 
fact that despite the war, more pupils are being transported by bus 
every year. The Southeast section of the United States transports the 
most pupils, with the Gulf States and Mid-West group close behind. The 
great majority of states appear to be giving more and more recognition 
to the transportation problem. Dixon’s (7) account of Virginia’s acti- 
vated interest was typical of reports from many states. 


Financial Aspects 


The financial picture is one of steadily increasing costs, as would be 
expected from the general situation. National figures (3) show increases 
as high as $10,000,000 in a year. State departments of education and 
state legislatures are becoming more interested in the financing of pupil 
transportation, both from the viewpoint of educational efficiency and of 
financial economy. Twenty-five states (5) now have laws specifying how 
transportation funds shall be used. Eleven others provide funds for 
transportation without specific direction for their use. Only twelve states 
made no particular mention of funds especially for this purpose. Covert 
(5) listed a table of factors relating to legal authorization for pupil trans- 
portation in the order of their frequency of occurrence in state laws. In 
many states (14) smaller schools are finding the burden of financing pupil 
transportation difficult; the smaller the school, the more difficult the 
burden. North Dakota (3) worked out a “Family System” of using auto- 
mobiles for certain small groups and cut expenses to almost half the 
state figure for buses. Pattington (15) worked out an interesting formula 
for estimating costs of operating a school bus fleet. On experiments, with 
actual figures to check against, he claimed consistently close results, thus 
offering a very useful device for schools contemplating a bus purchase. 
The same source expressed the advisability of using smaller vehicles on 
“feeder routes” as more economical than operating larger vehicles over 
bad roads. Latest figures (3) available on the nation’s vehicles indicate that 
one of every eight must be replaced at the earliest possible moment. Inas- 
much as one out of every six children in the nation now rides to school 
in a school vehicle, and with unit transportation costs on the increase, the 
financial outlay in the next few years will be at new highs. 


Ownership 


There have been several studies of the relative merits of district owner- 
ship versus contracting for bus service, and the great majority of opinion 
has favored district ownership over contract business. This is also the 
trend in actual practice. Hutchins (10) set forth figures as recorded by 
the ODT, noting that under the ODT 80 percent of the new buses released 
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have been to district ownership; less than 20 percent to contractors. In 
the New England area, one out of every ten buses was district owned; 
the rest were contracted. In the Southeastern states, two out of three were 
district owned. The reasons advanced for district or system ownership 
have been many. Economy was mentioned frequently. Reliability of service, 
administrational efficiency, lesser degree of dependency on outside indi- 
viduals, and greater safety have also been listed often. 


Drivers 


Standards on driver requirements were dropped in several states in 
order to carry on transportation programs during the war. A number of 
states, particularly in the West, reported dropping the age limit down to the 
mid-teens. North Carolina adopted a policy of having school boys and 
girls drive 80 percent of their school buses and claimed “probably the 
safest and most economical” transportation system in the country. 

Carnel and Snyder (4) surveyed the northern area of New York State 
to determine current transportation practices and found a sizable number 
of older men employed as drivers. These men for the most part were not re- 
quired to take any physical examination or checkup. Only about one school 
in four had physical requirements of any kind. Schools for bus drivers, 
however, have appeared in different states. Virginia (7) has reported 90 
percent attendance at the sessions in 1943. New York State (1) has also 
developed a course of instruction and a manual for instructors. Release of 
war restrictions may well stimulate further developments in driver in- 
struction. 


Accident Liability 


Joyner (11) investigated a large number of accident cases in many 
states. Cases were first divided into district cases and those involving 
contractors. Questions revolved around such points as determining the 
source of liability, the relations of various personages connected with 
the school’s transportation system, matters of incidental profit, insurance, 
and other legal ramifications. A common question was that of whether 
a district performing a government function is liable in case of accidents. 


School Bus Standards 


Recently adopted standards (8) for school buses included the require- 
ment of a new “Stop” arm with a red reflector element which is elevated 
from the driver’s position and extends out beside the bus when children 
cross the road, new safety features in construction, a range of body size 
standards, and new rulings on station wagons and light vehicles. 
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CHAPTER VII 


School Surveys 


JULIAN E. BUTTERWORTH and WILLIAM L. GRAGG 


Tue numser oF occasions upon which local school systems called in 
outside specialists to review and evaluate their programs, procedures, or 
facilities was considerably lower during the war than in previous years. 
However, the arrival of the postwar period of reconstruction has been ac- 
companied by a notable increase in school survey activities. Unhappily, 
one factor which often motivates the use of the outside expert staff is the 
element of crisis in some local school situations; the board of education 
or some civic group, dissatisfied with the operation of the schools, seeks 
impartial judgment only after differences of opinion become acute and 
groups align themselves with respect to the issues involved. 

Comprehensive studies of city school systems continued, generally, 
the employment of technics characterized by earlier surveys. Analysis of 
functions and relationships of administrative personnel led to recom- 
mendations for the reorganization of the administrative structure of the 
school system of Boston (39). Similar recommendations were made in 
other surveys directed by Rosenlof (35) and Works (43). In Columbus, 
Indiana (26), an attempt was made to strengthen the educational program 
of a small city system facing problems occasioned by critical housing de- 
ficiencies, pupil migration, extension of city boundaries, a sharply in- 
creased birthrate, and fluctuations in employment. Fowlkes (18, 19) con- 
sidered community setting and composition of school population as bases 
for determining educational needs. In the Winchester, Massachusetts sur- 
vey 3216 measurements of pupil achievement were derived from twenty- 
six standardized tests, and the mental age of all first-grade children was 
measured by the Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test. Capital out- 
lay limitations, assessed valuation of property, and grants-in-and-for 
building construction were considered in a study of community financing 
of a plant extension project in a rapidly growing industrial-area suburb 
at Hobart, Indiana (15). A comprehensive study at Red Bank, New Jersey 
(45) attacked exigent problems in their relation to the whole system. 
Problems were determined thru conferences with school and community 
groups and questionnaires submitted to 500 parents and teachers eliciting 
opinions on three degrees of qualitative and quantitative satisfaction of 
forty features of the educational program. A study of probable future 
enrolment was based on the analysis of enrolments and births during a 
continuous ten-year period. 

One of the recommendations of the Battle Creek, Michigan (9) survey 
was that the board of education consider the possibility of establishing 
a junior college which would permit students electing to do so to com- 
plete their general education and to prepare themselves for life pursuits. 
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in technical and vocational fields or for admission to some higher institu- 
tion of learning. The survey at Barrington, Illinois (8) considered the ter- 
ritorial composition of village and adjacent rural elementary and high- 
school districts in determining the advisability of reorganization to unify 
the community under a single school system. Unification of elementary. 
school districts was a recommended objective of a study of two adjacent 
districts in the Highland Park, Illinois (10) community. The survey fur- 
ther proposed revision of the educational program in relation to its ability 
to achieve a given set of objectives in consideration of a year-round 
enterprise. Shelby (37) directed a survey of an agricultural-industrial area 
which comprised five community centers. Statistical data presented in 
seventy-two tables included results of achievement tests and mental ability 
tests attained by pupils in elementary, junior, and senior high schools, 
and responses to preference questionnaires dealing with various subjects 
taught in the elementary schools and recreational interests and habits 
of pupils in the second and sixth grades. A local school study conducted 
by Mort (29) as an integral part of a statewide survey in Rhode Island 
was instrumental in developing an advanced program of research, service, 
and instruction in educational administration at Harvard University. 
The survey was an objective study of structural, financial, and policy- 
making factors which affect education and its administration. Technics 
employed were: (a) inventory of existing program and practices of the 
school and reexamination of the educational system in its entirety; (b) 
appraisal of the program and work in the light of standards which could 
be ascertained and from the angles of both lay and professional view- 
point; (c) planning and recommendation for future development of the 
school system of the town. 


Statewide Surveys 


Altho numerous county and parish surveys were conducted during the 
past three years, few reports on them were published. The Darlington 
- County, South Carolina (4) and Cook County, Illinois (33) studies indi- 
cated an effort to improve educational systems thru greater coordination 
of component schools and strengthening of the central administrative 
organization. Statewide surveys, using the county as a unit of operation 
for survey projects, have been organized in at least six states. The Alabama 
Educational Survey Commission (36) selected for detailed study a sample 
of thirty-four schools for white children and twenty schools for Negro 
children in nine representative counties. In the Virginia study, Lankford 
(24) reported on forty-three representative high schools; a frequency 
distribution of 1021 drop-outs according to various characteristics and 
post-school activities was tabulated. Tables were compiled to present 
data concerning all members of the 1942 graduating classes. Pearson (31) 
described the composition of the county school survey organization in 
Illinois. Florida (16, 17, 27) authorized a program of county survey 
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as units of a statewide investigation of the public school system to deter- 
mine its major needs and to devise a satisfactory method of providing 
state aid to counties lacking the financial capacity to maintain minimum 
standards. The first stage of the survey published involved trends in popu- 
lations of school-age children, educational status of the adult population, 
and the mobility of population within each county. The Michigan Public 
Education Study Commission (13, 14) analyzed current educational 
conditions in Michigan thru data derived from the public records, special 
research carried on by a number of specialists employed or acting for 
the commission, and information obtained from public hearings, held 
over a period of months at nine centers, for laymen, board of education 
members, and superintendents of schools. A research committee sum- 
marized information and translated it into general needs of public educa- 
tion in the state. 

Strayer (38) directed a survey of the state system of elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher education in West Virginia. Included in the study was 
an appraisal of eighty-seven large elementary schools in twenty-one coun- 
ties, based on the Mort-Cornell Guide for Self-Appraisal of School Systems. 
The segment of the survey which dealt with higher education called at- 
tention to regionalism of higher institutions, employing the technic of 
determining percents of persons enrolled in each institution who lived 
in variously defined areas. Other studies of higher education were directed 
by Brewton (5), Gibson (20), and Works (44). The first study repre- 
sented an effort to relate the programs and physical facilities of state tax- 
supported institutions of higher learning in South Carolina to an ade- 
quately coordinated and unified system. The last two studies involved 
all institutions of higher education in the states of Mississippi and Illinois. 


Administrative Studies 


Surveys of administration and organization of school systems fol- 
lowed the usual technic of analyzing organizational structure and describ- 
ing component functions. Studies directed by Brownell (6) and Strayer 
(40) were aimed toward reorganization of administrative control. The 
Bayonne survey included six administrative studies developed by field- 
work and staff conferences, which were reviewed by an independent com- 
mittee of experts prior to presentation to the board of education. The 
New York City survey represented a detailed examination of the vast ad- 
ministrative structure of that city’s schools. A survey directed by Hill (21), 
limited to problems of administrative organization, was utilized in formu- 
lating an administrative code for the San Francisco school system. The 
report included supplementary documentation of major recommendations 
upon which the more significant conclusions were based. Weaknesses in- 
herent in the administrative control, characterized by multiple executive 
form of organization, were cited as a basis for recommending delegation 
of executive authority to a single officer in whom responsibility is centered 
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and whose point of view is primarily educational. Aderhold (1) proposed 
long-term planning for a rural county school system and presented a 
method of studying population mobility among school-age youth. Draper 
(12) formulated methods of reorganizing the Department of Public In- 
struction in Hawaii as a means of improving the curriculum in the schools 
of that territory. 

The Metropolitan School Study Council was unique in its approach to 
surveying; Mort (28) discussed a technic whereby school systems repre- 
senting a high expenditure level in the New York metropolitan area formed 
a cooperative organization to conduct research activities to evaluate com- 
parable school systems whose programs could not be appraised adequately 
thru traditional procedures. Vincent (42), working with committees of 
teachers and laymen, compiled patterns under twelve classifications repre- 
senting what they considered to be outstanding practices observed in all 
schools cooperating in the Metropolitan study. While the document has 
not been perfected in style, it should serve as a valuable working instru- 
ment for evaluation of school programs. 


Trends and Needs 


Criticisms of the worth of school surveys and of technics and objectives 
of surveying were the subject of numerous articles. Kanner (23) reviewed 
the value and significance of the survey in relation to psychiatric problems. 
It was pointed out that a survey not followed by service is futile; real 
service, making intelligent use of surveys, was considered instrumental in 
creating opportunities to deal practically with basic problems instead 
of limiting itself to half-hearted treatment of some of the resulting 
symptoms. Surveys have commonly been utilized in presenting in an im- 
pressive and objective form the facts of an “undesirable” situation. Arnold 
(3) concluded that school surveys, under certain conditions and when 
properly conducted, are important and valuable aids to the improvement 
of educational practice. The conditions cited were: (a) when the local 
school personnel is unable for any reason to survey satisfactorily its 
own problems; (b) when problems confronting schools have multiplied 
to the extent that local staffs cannot, within a reasonable length of time, 
hope to solve them without being unduly burdened; (c) when a new ad- 
ministration wished thoro analysis before undertaking any change in the 
program; (d) when there is reason to believe the school system has 
become “ingrown” and needs appraisal by persons with a different per- 
spective; (e) when there is a marked difference of opinion regarding the 
status of the program of the local system; (f) when there is a desire on the 
part of all concerned to undertake a general review of the whole program 
leading toward progressive improvement of the local schools. Educational 
research carried on thru instructional facilities revealed in a single school 
was proposed by Thelen (41) as against the citywide survey and accept- 
ance of majority opinions of large numbers of practitioners. 
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The trend in objectives of school surveys has followed a more distinct 
pattern toward implementation. Reller (34), in a previously reported 
article, characterized the implementative study by (a) use of such facts 
as are known and such recommendations as are available in producing 
actual changes in practice, and (b) setting in operation positive programs 
to overcome weaknesses of lacks and needs already recognized. Reports of 
some surveys called attention to the fact that positive action toward 
recommended objectives had already been initiated prior to the time 
of presenting the final report to the sponsoring agency. A second trend 
indicated by recent surveys is a wider recognition of the worth of scientific 
studies by small city and rural community school systems. Altho reports 
are less frequently released for public distribution, an increasing number 
of small systems have utilized research facilities in evaluating their pro- 
grams in recent years. Finally, increasing reliance upon the cooperation 
of lay personnel has been noted in the operation of research studies in- 
volving comprehensive surveys of local school systems. Not only has pub- 
lic opinion been sought as a factor reflecting the needs and potentialities 
of a school, but citizens have been called upon to serve as members of 
committees to determine scope and methods of procedure, make recom- 
mendations, and approve policies related to studies and conclusions 
therefrom. 

Despite the inclusive nature of comprehensive surveys, there are areas 
for study not fully covered in recent reports. Research is needed in student 


welfare problems, particularly in the field of pupil progress, attendance, 
and drop-out. The analysis of organizational structures and of school 
finance policies and procedures has overshadowed consideration of the 


curriculum, particularly in its relation to the effectiveness of the whole 
school program. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Supervisory Organization and Administration’ 
HENRY J. OTTO 


A sour EIGHTEEN YEARS AGO a number of studies were made which dealt 
specifically with the organization for supervision and the administration 
of the supervisory organization. These studies were made when the con- 
cepts of supervision were still centered largely upon inspection, direction, 
and appraisal of individual teacher merit. Since that time many changes 
have occurred in the philosophy and procedures of supervision. Undoubt- 
edly these changes in philosophy and procedures have been accompanied 
by changes in the organization for supervision, the administration of the 
supervisory organization, and the broad realm of personnel administra- 
tion in public schools. Yet there have been but a few scattered studies 
within the last ten years which have come to grip with the fundamental 
issues of the organization for supervision, supervisory procedures, and 
personnel management to give a clear picture of present practices and 
to appraise present practices and trends in the light of a changing phi- 
losophy of supervision and of school administration in general. Such 
studies are urgently needed. 

The studies reviewed in this chapter deal with various aspects of super- 
vision and different kinds of supervisory problems, but only by implication 
are they related to the basic question of supervisory organization and 
administration. This fact is no criticism of the studies themselves. The 
statement is made merely to prevent the reader from being misled into 
thinking that this chapter is a review of studies dealing directly with 
supervisory organization and administration. 


The General Teacher Situation 


All aspects of supervision and the inservice professional development 
of teachers have been affected by the heavy loss of teachers to the armed 
forces and industry during the war years. Blodgett (4) found the rate of 
teacher turnover in Illinois to be 21.6 percent in 1941-42 and 25.9 per- 
cent in 1942-43 as compared to a turnover of 28.3 percent in the state 
of Washington in 1942-43. A survey in Indiana (35) showed that between 
December 7, 1941 and April 1, 1944, about 25 percent, or 3400 teachers, 
resigned their positions in the Indiana public schools. 


Beginning Teachers 


Kebric’s study (13) of the problems of beginning teachers of physical 
education in the high schools of California illustrates an effort to find the 


2Robert C. Hi k of the Uni ity of Texas assisted in preparing the bibliography for this chapter. 
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problems of beginning teachers and thus offers suggestions for preservice 
and inservice programs. Tate (35), by means of a questionnaire to 
twenty-five superintendents and sixty-four teachers, endeavored to study 
the difficulty of adjustment of new teachers in twenty-five Idaho high 
schools. He found that the major adjustment problems of beginning teach- 
ers pertained to (a) making satisfactory adjustments to pupils, (b) adjust- 
ing to the philosophy and objectives of the school, and (c) specific guid- 
ance functions. 


Supervision in Catholic Schools 


During the three-year period covered by this review, four studies were 
made of supervision in Catholic schools. The studies by Wilson (42) and 
Titzer (36) were not available for review when this summary was bei 
prepared. By means of a questionnaire to 405 teachers, Sister Muriel (21) 
secured teacher appraisal of inservice education in Catholic secondary 
schools of Pennsylvania. The purposes of her study were (a) to identify 
the agencies and technics most frequently used in the inservice education 
of teachers, (b) to determine the frequency of use of these agencies and 
technics in Catholic secondary schools, (c) to obtain from teachers in these 
schools their ratings of the agencies and technics used, (d) to solicit from 
teachers suggestions concerning the improvement of present procedures, 
and (e) to submit these data to supervisors for appraisal of what is being 
done or of what needs to be done. In general, the findings and conclusions 
point to the need for both the extensive and intensive work that must be 
done in developing an effective program. 

Hendrickson (8) surveyed present practices and problems of inservice 
teacher improvement in Catholic rural diocesan school systems in com- 
munities of 10,000 or less population in seven North Central states (Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota). 
He summarized his study as follows: “A number of factors point to an 
inspectorial attitude among supervisory officers. Among these are the 
absence of cooperative program of improvement, the infrequent use of 
devices that involve teacher participation, and the nature of suggestions 
offered for a better use of supervisory devices. Improvement work, for the 
most part, seems to center around teaching routine and procedure and to 
consist of training in the mechanics of teaching. The idea of a scientific, 
cooperative attack upon problems of teachers is not indicated by practice, 
and, judging from the relative evaluation of supervisory devices by teach- 
ers, principals, and supervisors, is not strongly represented in opinion. 
. . . On the other hand, certain factors indicate a trend toward a larger 
concept of teacher improvement. . . . The general evidence points to the 
continued presence of a narrow, inspectorial concept of teacher improve- 
ment, together with a growing consciousness of the need for larger objec- 
tives and cooperative effort.” (p. 263.) 
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Appraising Teacher Merit 


Reavis and Cooper (29) presented a comprehensive treatment of evalua- 
tion of teacher merit in city school systems in which they drew upon 
significant findings of previous research and an analysis of rating forms 
and rating procedures used in 104 school systems in cities of 20,000 and 
over population. 

Bolton (5) developed a technic whereby pupil achievement scores may 
be used to evaluate teaching effectiveness. Hellfritzsch (7) conducted a 
factor analysis of teacher abilities which yielded no single teacher measure 
that could validly be substituted for actual measurement of pupil growth in 
evaluating the ability of the teacher to teach, yet pupil-gain-teaching-ability 
could be predicted from all or a subset of the eighteen teacher traits with a 
maximum multiple correlation of .80 and .68, respectively. Gothan (6) dis- 
covered no significant relationship between the criterion of pupil change 
and the three personality inventories used. 

Jayne, in his study of the relationship between teaching procedures and 
educational outcomes (11), concluded (a) that supervisory ratings of 
teachers, based upon transcriptions of teaching, seem to lack reliability and 
validity, (b) that there is in general little relationship between specific 
observable teacher acts and the pupil gain criterion, (c) that composite 
index scores may be formed which have a relatively high correlation with 
certain pupil gain criteria, and (d) that teaching activities must be appro- 
priate to the objectives set up. 

Barr (2, 3), Rostker (31), Rolfe (30), and La Duke (16) conducted 
a study which was initiated in 1934-35, the major investigations conducted 
during 1936-38, the statistical analyses made during 1938-44, and the 
several studies reported in 1945. The purposes of the study were to find 
answers to the following questions: (a) What are the prerequisites to teach- 
ing efficiency, particularly for teachers of the social studies in grades 
seven and eight in Wisconsin city and rural schools? (b) How valid and 
reliable are certain of the instruments commonly employed in measuring 
teaching efficiency and its prerequisites? (c) How do the prerequisites to 
teaching efficiency, as measured in this investigation, seem to be 
interrelated? 

Rostker’s study was concerned with twenty-eight seventh and eighth 
grade classes in village and city schools whereas Rolfe’s study involved fifty- 
seven teachers in one- and two-teacher rural schools. The findings of these 
two studies were essentially the same and are reflected in Rostker’s sum- 
mary, which was as follows: (a) the intelligence of the teacher is the 
highest single factor conditioning teaching ability and remains so even 
when in combination with other teacher measures; (b) the social attitude 
of social studies teachers is an important factor in teaching ability; (c) the 
attitude of teachers toward teaching is significantly correlated with teach- 
ing ability; (d) knowledge of subjectmatter and the ability to diagnose 
and correct pupil mental maladjustment are each significantly associated 
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with teaching ability; (e) the correlations between supervisory ratings of 
teachers and the criteria of teaching ability used in this study are sta- 
tistically insignificant; and (f) personality, as here defined and measured, 
showed no significant relationship to teaching ability. 

La Duke’s special purpose was to study the validity of a selected battery 
of tests shown by the earlier investigations to have particular promise. He 
arrived at no especially new conclusions, except that “the principal weak- 
ness of the study lay in the fact that pupil change, and therefore teaching 
efficiency, was determined for but a small part of the complete school 
experience of the pupils.” 


Evaluation of Supervision 


The studies by McKee (19) appraising the cooperative group plan of 
inservice training of teachers, by Lafferty (17) in which principals 
appraised the purposes of the cooperative study of the secondary-school 
standards, and by Koopman (15) which detailed the implications of the 
democratic and autocratic roles of teachers for teacher education were not 
available for review when this summary was being prepared. 

Von Eschen (39) appraised a supervisory program in terms of its 
effectiveness in improving pupil growth. In terms of this criterion he found 
the supervisory program effective in (a) safeguarding public health, (b) 
abilities used in organizing research materials, (c) applying generaliza- 
tions to social studies events, (d) civic information, (e) silent reading 
ability, and (f) performing basic study skills. The supervisory program 
was most effective in those areas in which it was most concentrated. 

Antell (1) requested 200 teachers in eight New York City elementary 
schools to appraise supervision. Nine out of the ten items rated highest by 
the teachers pertained to making available to them resource materials for 
their own improvement. Of the nine items rated actually detrimental, only 
one was mentioned by more than 20 percent of the teachers; this item 
(receiving 65 percent of the votes) was “rigid adherence of each teacher 
to a fixed daily program.” In general, teachers preferred those supervisory 
practices which gave them widest latitude to participate in curriculum 
improvement, which made available to them sources of pertinent informa- 
tion, and which gave them genuine assistance. They resented all forms of 
impositions. They wanted help in their everyday problems. They did not 
care for inspectorial supervision. 

Slack (32) sought to evaluate the inservice program for teachers in 
Mason County, Michigan. According to the appraisal methods used, the 
results were positive and encouraging. 

Walker (40) endeavored to determine experimentally whether the 
“directed discussion conference,” “the case study and discussion,” “the 
coordinated lecture and discussion,” “the symposium-forum,” or “a com- 
bination of these methods” was most effective in developing satisfactory 
supervisors in an automobile factory. He found that all five of the methods 
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aided greatly in raising supervisory morale and in giving satisfaction and 
happiness to the trainees. Those methods which put greatest emphasis upon 
conferee activity resulted in greater supervisory personality development 
of the desired sort. In this regard the “symposium-forum” was the best and 
the “lecture-discussion” the least effective. 

Kelly (14) appraised the program of supervision in the state of Vir- 
ginia. Since 1931 an intensive program of curriculum revision and 
improvement of instruction had been operative in Virginia but no com- 
prehensive attempt had ween made previously to evaluate the state program 
for the improvement of instruction or to analyze the duties performed by 
the rural elementary supervisors. The study focused upon the work of the 
thirty-seven rural, white, elementary supervisors who had been in con- 
tinuous service in Virginia from 1931-32 thru 1939-40. The twenty-four 
major findings reveal the trend toward cooperative procedures focused 
upon child growth and development, and the use of community resources. 


General Studies 


Weber (41) gave a summary of the findings of the subcommittee on 
inservice education of the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. He concluded, “inservice education in the secondary 
schools of the North Central Association, as judged by the reports from the 
selected sample, is in a confused, perplexing, but promising state of flux. 
The modal practice in the secondary schools is traditional, supervisory, 
inspectional, and individualistic, but administrators, teachers, supervisors, 
and department heads agree that the modal practices do not represent the 
most promising practices.” In later reports (10, 26) the Association set 
forth criteria for a good inservice program based on the technics rated 
the most valuable by the teachers in the study. 

Miller (20), in a questionnaire to 114 teachers in seven high schools in 
1936 and to 106 teachers in ten high schools in 1942, found teachers favor- 
able to supervision, with a definite preference for democratic supervision. 
Symonds (33, 34) studied the needs of teachers by making an analysis of 
the autobiographies of fifty teachers, the autobiographies having been writ- 
ten as an assignment in a course on mental hygiene. O’Neil (27) analyzed 
the function of work experience in education and made special applications 
to teacher education. 

Jollief (12) conducted a study to determine the supervisory activities 
and evaluative measures used by state departments of education in their 
supervision of elementary schools. Special consideration was given the 
states of Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Illinois. In terms of publications, 
some states stand out as having both more intensive and more extensive 
programs than others. Among the leaders were California, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and Wisconsin. Certain other states showed comparatively 
few activities. In terms of supervisory activities of staff members, classifica- 
tion and rating of schools stood as prominent features. Inspection is still 
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regarded as an important means of eva‘uating schools but the term is giving 
way to supervision. Curriculum study is a feature of today’s state leader- 
ship. Statewide testing is an unsettled issue. 

Western Illinois State Teachers College (18) published a progress 
report at the middle of a five-year project in rural school supervision. 
The main objective of the project has been the introduction of a new and 
adequate type of rural school supervision whereby definite teacher, school, 
and community improvements based on increased study of child growth 
and development are being realized. The feature which makes this project 
unique is the fact that the supervisor acts as a liaison between the teachers 
college and the office of the county superintendent of schools. The report 
gives the history of the project and the findings of the initial educational, 
sociological, and economic surveys. 


Trends in Supervision 


The general character of the studies which have been reviewed reflects 
the trend of thought and practice in supervision. There is genuine and 
widespread concern for continuous and careful appraisal of supervisory 
functions and the activities of supervisors. The emphasis is upon school 
improvement so that there may be more effective and better ways of promot- 
ing children’s growth and development. Improved teaching can come about 
only as teachers in service enhance their professional capacities and 
prospective teachers are prepared for the new emphases in school pro- 
grams. Supervision, therefore, is becoming leadership in school improve- 
ment and in the inservice professional development of teachers. Since 
teacher growth comes best by methods which elicit large amounts of teacher 
participation and teacher activity, the emphasis in supervision is being 
placed upon democratic teacher-participatory activities aimed at the inserv- 
ice professional development of teachers. 

These trends are reflected further in the yearbooks of the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Development of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the last three of which were entitled Toward a New Curriculum 
(1944), Group Planning in Education (1945), and Leadership Through 
Supervision (1946) (22, 23, 24). The same trends are reflected in two 
publications of the American Council on Education, which are entitled 
Evaluation in Teacher Education (38) and Teacher Education In-Service 
(28), and in the report of the Michigan cooperative teacher-education 
‘study (37). 

That teachers respond well to supervisory programs and activities is ade- 
quately demonstrated in several of the studies which were reviewed, in the 
publications named in the preceding paragraph, and in a special study 
made by the Research Division of the National Education Association, pub- 
lished under the title of “The Teacher Looks at Personnel Administration” 
(25). 
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CHAPTER IX 


State School Organization and Administration 


EDGAR L. MORPHET and ROE L. JOHNS 


A review of the research studies published since March 1943, indicates 
clearly that the problems and issues of state school organization and 
administration are of pressing importance. During the period under review 
several significant studies in state school administration have been pro- 
duced or sponsored by those engaged in state school administration in 
order to find solutions for problems which were insistent. Attention is 
directed particularly to the materials produced by the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers (15, 16) and to the Southern States Work-Con- 
ference on School Administrative Problems (24). The Forty-Fourth Year- 
book, Part II, of the National Society for the Study of Education (18) also 
includes valuable materials on State School Organization and Administra- 
tion. A number of state school surveys include many recommendations in 
this field. An analysis of these and other studies shows that the researches 
in this area tended to group around certain problems and issues. Therefore 
these studies are reviewed in this chapter in relationship to those problems 
and issues. 

This review does not include the regular publications of state depart- 
ments of education. Only such material as has a bearing on the fundamental 
structure of state school organization and administration is included. 

Most of the researches reported in this chapter are based upon philo- 
sophic deductions and the consensus of opinions of those dealing with state 
school administrative problems. Therefore little space is given in this 
review to describing the methods of research employed in the studies 
reported. The problems of state school administration are deeply involved 
in governmental theory and the answers to such problems cannot readily 
be found by the statistical tracing of cause and effect relationships. It is to 
be hoped, however, that the methods of scientific research in future years 
might be applied more extensively to the solution of some of the many 
problems of state school organization and administration. 


State Responsibility for Education 


For many years practically every writer on American public-school 
administration has started with the assumption that public education is a 
state responsibility. This assumption is based upon the provisions for 
public education in most state constitutions and a long line of court 
decisions in practically every state. In recent years increasing attention 
has been given to an accurate definition of the nature of the state’s responsi- 
bility for education. Grieder (9) proposed that the states fully accept their 
responsibility and suggested areas of state responsibility. Grieder (8) also. 
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reported a trend toward noneducational state control by governors, state 
legislatures, courts, tax commissions, and budget boards. Morphet (11) 

presented a philosophic analysis of the problem of state responsibility and 
concluded that the move toward state centralization had gone too far in 
certain states and not far enough in others. The Southern States Work-Con- 

ference (24) made an extensive analysis of this problem and challenged 
the implications of the traditional assumption that education is the 
exclusive responsibility of the states. The official representatives of these 
states concluded that public education is a function of the state, local, and 
federal governments and that each has the responsibility of performing its 
proper functions. The Conference (24) then proposed criteria for deter- 
mining the proper educational functions of the several levels of govern- 
ment. This study is of particular significance in that it represents the con- 
sensus of selected representatives of the state departments of education and 
state teacher associations of fourteen states covering a large region of the 
United States. 

Witkowiak (28) made a study of court decisions relating to the author- 
ity of the state with respect to education and found that state authority was 
not unlimited. He cited opinions of the United States Supreme Court, with 
reference to discrimination between races and with reference to the state’s 
authority to require all children to attend public schools. 


The State Board of Education 


The Southern States Work-Conference recommended one central educa- 
tional authority at the state level with authority over all phases of public 
education, such central authority to consist of a state board of education, 
a state superintendent of education, and a state department of education. 
Greene (7), and Greene and Meadows (18) reported only four states 
(Florida, Idaho, Montana, and New York) as having such an authority. 

The functions of the state board of education and the method of its cre- 
ation are vital problems of state school administration. The National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers (15) recommended one state board of edu- 
cation as the sole policy-making body at the state level, composed of from 
five to nine members serving overlapping terms, selected by a plan which 
will prevent partisan political domination, with the state superintendent 
serving as executive officer and secretary of the board. Morphet (11) and 
Greene and Meadows (18) recommended one central educational author- 
ity at the state level. The National Conference on Prospective Educational 
Programs (14) recommended that all federal relationships with the states 
be cleared thru the state board of education, if a state had such a board, 
and in any state without such an authority that a State Commission for 
Special Federal State Education Programs be created. The Alabama Survey 
Commission (1) recommended that one state board, composed of nine 
members, be appointed by the governor for nine-year overlapping terms, 
the executive officer to be selected by the board. The Virginia Education 
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Commission recommended a nine-member state board of education to be 
appointed by the governor for four-year overlapping terms to serve as the 
central educational authority of the commonwealth. The Southern States 
Work-Conference (24) recommended a state board of education of from 
seven to nine members selected in such manner as to prevent partisan 
political domination. 

The National Council of Chief State School Officers (16) reported a 
great variety of methods being used to select state schoolboard members. 
In sixteen states the board was appointed entirely by the governor; in fif- 
teen states some members were appointed by the governor and other mem- 
bers were ex officio members; in three states all members were ex officio 
members; in three states the board was elected by popular vote; in one state 
a convention of local schoolboards chose the state board; in one state the 
legislature elected the board; in one state the state superintendent of edu- 
cation appointed the board; and in eight states there is no general state 
board of education. The U. S. Office of Education (26) reported that three 
states (Georgia, New Hampshire, and South Carolina) had reorganized 
their state boards of education in 1943. 


The State Superintendent of Education 


The National Council of Chief State School Officers (16) reported that 
thirty-two state school officers were elected by popular vote, nine appointed 
by the governor, and seven appointed by the state board of education. 
Despite the fact that appointment by the state board of education is the 
least common method of selecting the state superintendent, every published 
study of this problem in the period under review recommended the appoint- 
ment, by the state board of education, of a professionally trained executive 
to serve as state superintendent of education. Typical of these studies are 
reports of the Southern States Work-Conference (24), the report of the 
Alabama Survey Commission (1), the Forty-Fourth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education (18), and a report of the 
Educational Research Service of the National Education Association (17). 


The State Department of Education 


The National Education Association (17) reported the following facts 
concerning state departments of education: (a) an infinite variety of staff 
organization and of individual positions, (b) a median salary of pro- 
fessional employees of $3221, (c) salary schedules in half of the states 
and in the other half salaries paid on a flat basis or fixed by law or adminis- 
trative regulation, (d) tenure provided in two-fifths of the states, (e) retire- 
ment in three-fourths of the states, and (f) conditions in state departments 
of education generally not conducive to the best type of service. Other 
studies confirmed the need for improving the staffs of state departments of 
education. The Southern States Work-Conference (24) presented an analy- 
sis of the areas of service of state departments of education which indi- 
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cated professional service and leadership, rather than control, to be the 
principal functions of state departments of education. 


Relationship of the State Educational Authority to Other Agencies 


The relationship of educational authorities to other agencies is a prob- 
lem which is receiving increasing attention. Morphet (11), in the Forty- 
Fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, pre- 
sented an extensive analysis of the relationship of education to other gov- 
ernmental agencies. Samuelson (18) suggested some general policies and 
guiding principles governing the relationships of the schools to other social 
and educational agencies. Grieder (8) concluded that the respective prov- 
inces of state and local administration have not been clearly defined and 
that most of our thinking in this area has been based upon opinion. Mor- 
rison (13) concluded that, unless the states develop the necessary leader- 
ship in education, the leadership will go by default to the federal govern- 
ment. The National Council of Chief State School Officers (15) recom- 
mended that all state educational functions be concentrated in the state 
department of education and that the education department develop 
cooperative procedures in dealing with other departments of government in 
areas of common interest. 


The Organization of Higher Education 


This subject has been reviewed in part in the above paragraphs and 
extensively in Chapter XI. However, in certain studies, special attention has 
been given to the problem of state administration of higher education. The 
Alabama Survey Commission (1) recommended that all publicly sup- 
ported institutions be placed under the control of the state board of edu- 
cation but that each institution should have an advisory board. The sur- 
vey staff for the study of higher education in South Carolina (2) recom- 
mended the establishment of an over-all higher education commission of 
thirteen members to coordinate the work of the institutions of higher educa- 
tion in that state but that each institution retain a board with authority 
to administer such affairs as did not involve coordination. The staff also 
recommended that the commission appoint a director of higher education. 
Gibson (5) made a study of higher education in Mississippi and found 
that altho all institutions were administered by one board of trustees, lit- 
tle provision had been made for the coordination of the work of those insti- 
tutions. He recommended that, in order to promote coordination, the board 
employ an executive secretary with an adequate professional staff and also 
establish a staff council of education. The council would be comprised of 
representatives from the state department of education, the junior colleges, 
and the private colleges. The Southern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools (23) reported that many college boards were too large and that 
appointment of college boards by the governor tended to mean political 
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appointment. Works (29) reported that changes in the control of higher 
education showed two trends: unification of control and the employment 
of a professional executive to work with a lay board of control. The South- 
ern States Work-Conference recommended coordination of higher educa- 
tion within a state and regional cooperation among the states in providing 
certain types of higher education. 


Educational Planning at the State Level 


Strayer (25) reported the use of a citizens committee and advisory com- 
mittee of lay and professional people in planning the reorganization of a 
state system of public education in California. Credle (3) reported that 
forty of the forty-eight states participated in the planning of school plants. 
Elliott (4) developed a program in Michigan for planning a school pro- 
gram on a statewide basis. Grace (6) analyzed the planning function of 
state departments of education and concluded that the fundamental pur- 
pose of a state department of education is leadership, service, research, and 
planning. He recommended the use of lay committees in educational plan- 
ning. Elliott and Mosier (18) proposed principles underlying planning 
and presented technics for the organization of planning. Pullen (19) made 
an analysis of the postwar problems of education and presented a program 
for their solution in Maryland. 
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CHAPTER X 


The Federal Government and Education 


EDGAR L. MORPHET and ROE L. JOHNS 


Doric recent years much has been written on the subject of federal rela- 
tions to education. The amount of research in the field, however, is limited. 
About as many persons seem to be interested in taking a position and trying 
to defend it as in seeking to determine how an adequate program of edu- 
cation can best be provided thruout the nation. 

Altho another number of the Review (Volume XIV, Number 2) includes 
materials directly involving federal financial support for education, it is 
not possible to separate this subject entirely from other phases of the 
problems. This chapter attempts to center attention on research which 
primarily involves federal relations to education rather than on research 
primarily involving federal support. 

Consideration of federal support almost invariably leads to a considera- 
tion of the federal relations involved. Somewhat typical of the articles 
which summarize the arguments for and against federal participation in 
financial support for schools is the statement by Misner and Reeves (16) 
in which Misner presented the arguments against federal aid and Reeves 
presented those in favor of aid, taking the position that it can be provided 
without danger of federal control. Most writers seem to agree that federal 
control must be avoided, and some recognize that undesirable controls are 
not to be avoided by the apparently simple but misleading device of op- 
posing federal funds for education (1, 20, 21, 27). Moehlman (18) took 
the position that federal control of education is coming by progressive 
fractional infiltration and called such infiltration a threat to education. 


The Controversy 


The controversy over the federal government and education does not 
seem, when fundamentals are considered, to involve federal support for 
education as much as it involves the relationship of the federal govern- 
ment to education. All authorities seem to be agreed on one point, that the 
federal government has not established or followed any consistent policy in 
its relations to education (1, 2, 8, 9, 28). Some took the position that there 
should be more federal centralization and others took just the opposite 
position that the states should work out their own destinies without any 
help or leadership from the federal government (8, 9). Both extremes seem 
to be impracticable. Partly because agreement has not been reached, Con- 
gress has sometimes tended to move in one direction and sometimes in the 
other. In general, the result has tended to be a policy of drift (1). Obvi- 
ously this problem of relationships needs much further study, research, 
and experimentation to provide a basis for greater agreement. 
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Need for Federal Support 


The case for federal support seems to have been made without any ques- 
tion of doubt by studies which have been carried on over the past quarter 
of a century. The disagreement seems to be essentially on the question of 
whether federal funds can be provided without bringing undesirable fed- 
eral controls (9, 43). Other research regarding the need for federal sup- 
port will probably add refinements, but will hardly be expected to add 
materially to the conclusiveness of the evidence regarding the need for 
federal support. 

Additional and rather conclusive evidence of the need for federal sup- 
port has been presented, during the past three years, by Norton and Lawler 
with the assistance of an advisory committee (29, 30). This study (30) and 
its graphic, abbreviated presentation in booklet form (29) indicate that: 


. There are great inequalities in educational opportunities provided 

in the various states. 

. There are great differences in the educational load to be carried, 
i.e., the number of children in proportion to the total population is 
much greater in some states than in others, and, in general, is much 
greater in states with least ability than in those with most ability. 

. States differ greatly in their ability to support an adequate pro- 
gram of education. These differences would be marked even if the 
proportion of children in the total population were the same and 
were accentuated by the differences in the proportionate number 
of children. 

4. While some states are making a greater effort than others to support 

an educational program, in general the states with the least ability 

are making the greatest effort and still cannot support an adequate 


rogram. 

S. What happens or does not happen in each state is of concern to 
other states partly because of the great amount of interstate migra- 

tion and partly because of the stake of each state in national welfare. 

6. The adequacy of the educational program provided in the respective 

states is directly related to national well-being. 


Ross (36) in a study of factors associated with the state’s educational 
level concluded that: (a) there are enormous inequalities among states and 
within the state of Kentucky, (b) these inequalities constitute a direct chal- 
lenge to American ideals, and (c) the poorer states by themselves are 
powerless to break the vicious circle and must have help from outside. 
Representative of numerous studies which have appeared in state educa- 
tion association journals are those by Moe (17), which showed why federal 
aid is needed in Montana, and by Quinn (35), who undertook to show 
that federal aid can be provided without federal control. 

Lindman (13) proposed a formula for distributing federal aid on an 
equalized matching grant-in-aid plan, using variable matching ratios 
depending upon the relative tax-paying ability of the states. The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission (8) opposed any plan of dollar for dollar 
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matching in principle and classed such a matching requirement for spe- 
cial grants as “an insidious type of control.” This position does not seem 
to be inconsistent with the position taken by Lindman (13). 

The White House Conference on Rural Education (25) recommended 
that the federal government adopt a permanent policy of financial assist- 
ance to the states. The Commitee on Education of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce (39) recognized education as an investment in people and used 
charts to show state comparisons of the adult educational level, enrolments 
in schools, current expense of school systems, teachers’ salaries, and sources 
of school funds. It concluded that education is an essential instrument thru 
which commerce, industry, and agriculture can be expanded to a surpris- 
ing degree. 

Covert (41) listed federal funds available for educational purposes in 
1942-43 and 1943-44 and the amount of the various appropriations. Norton 
(31) stated that education is operating on a hand to mouth basis and 
pointed out that the federal government is providing annually nearly 
$400,000,000 of uncoordinated appropriations for education. He indi- 
cated that the only question is the form of federal participation. Norton 
(32) also pointed out that only the federal government can finance ade- 
quately the educational services which we now recognize as indispensable, 
and he gave evidence to show that federal aid can be provided without 
federal control. 

Dawson (6) gave evidence to show that the idea of the inevitability of 
federal control accompanying federal aid is fallacious. The National Edu- 
cation Association prepared a series of statements showing why federal 
assistance is necessary, pointing out that this assistance can be given with- 
out federal control (26, 27). Carpenter and Capps (4) analyzed some of 
the problems growing out of migrating school children, and they pointed 
out the need for federal assistance. Drew (7) reviewed the concern of the 
federal government for a physical fitness program. 


Federal Policies Relating to Education 


Altho federal policies relating to education are still chaotic and involve 
much disagreement, during the past three years there seems to have been 
considerable progress toward defining acceptable policies. The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission has made two important studies in this field. 
The first, a source book prepared by Morphet (9), attempts to (a) state 
the issues involved in federal relations to education which have been 
recognized as important, (b) classify the issues under logical major topics 
or headings, and (c) quote under each issue the position or recommenda- 
tions of each important committee or organization which has made a study 
of the problem during recent years. 

The second study of the Educational Policies Commission resulted in a 
statement of policies on federal-state relations in education, based on a 
memorandum and other materials prepared by Norton (8). It is significant 
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that this publication gives major attention to the fundamental policies and 
principles of action which should guide the future development of federal- 
state relations in education. 

The National Council of Chief State School Officers has prepared and 
adopted a statement of policies involving federal-state relations in educa- 
tion. The first statement (23) dealt with the general problem and gave 
criteria to be observed. The second statement (24) attempted to determine 
the educational services which the states should expect from the federal 
government. 

Additional proposals and policies, which in many respects are similar 
to the proposals given above, are found in Paths to Better Schools by the 
American Association of School Administrators (1), in the Southern States 
Work-Conference report (19), in the chapter Morphet prepared for the 
yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education (28), and in 
the material prepared by Zook (45). 

Morphet (20) stressed the fact that continuation of present policies will 
result only in increased confusion, stated that the federal government will 
continue to recognize and attempt to provide for educational needs, and 
recommended that the best way to avoid undesirable federal control of edu- 
cation is to establish a definite plan of federal aid. 

Some of the major developments relating to federal policies and activi- 
ties in education were summarized by Brodinsky (2) and by a Library of 
Congress analysis (15). Quattlebaum (33) reviewed the educational pro- 
grams of war emergency agencies, and concluded that the question of 
continuing these federal functions, or adopting them to conditions after the 
war, involves an important problem of national policy. He also listed argu- 
ments for and against federal aid (34). 

Zook (45) pointed out the responsibilities of the federal government for 
education and outlined proposals to assure that these responsibilities can 
be exercised without federal control. Edwards (10) analyzed population 
changes and called these changes the social and economic basis of a desir- 
able national policy for education. 

Relations of the federal government to education in wartime were con- 
sidered by Todd (38) who reviewed the relations during the first World 
War, and by the Educational Policies Commission (8) which called atten- 
tion to developments during the recent war and pointed out that tendencies 
toward centralization are developing which should be avoided. Carmichael 
(3) analyzed the relationship of the federal government to the colleges and 
universities during the war and stated that these relationships have been 
essentially constructive, democratic, and sound. 


Undesirable Controls by Federal Noneducational Agencies 


One of the serious problems which seems to have arisen during recent 
years involves the undesirable controls which result from administration of 
federal functions by federal noneducational agencies. Morphet (22) 
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reached the conclusion that many undesirable federal controls of educa- 
tion have resulted during recent years because of educational activities of 
such agencies as P.W.A., W.P.A., N.Y.A., and more recently the F.D.A. The 
dangers which have arisen because of the activities of noneducational fed- 
eral agencies are pointed out by the Educational Policies Commission (8) , 
the Southern States Work-Conference (19), the National Society for the 
Study of Education (28), and by many others. The position that unde- 
sirable federal controls of education can be avoided by refusing to approve 
or provide any direct federal appropriation for education is shown by 
experience to be unsound. The best way to avoid these undesirable con- 
trols is to provide a direct system of federal aid with a statement of the 
objective and acceptable controls written into the law (8, 20). 


Assuring Better Coordination and Cooperation 


The problem of better relations is, of course, much broader than the 
phases involving education. The need for better coordination was strongly 
emphasized in the recent Treasury Department Report on Federal-State 
and Local Governmental Fiscal Relations (42). It pointed out that the 
federal government has a vital interest in maintaining and strengthening 
both state and local governments and stressed the fact that much valuable 
energy has been wasted unnecessarily in quarreling over the proper 
spheres of the federal government and the states when the seeds of solid 
achievement lie in the relatively neglected field of intergovernmental 
cooperation and coordination. Suggestions relating to better cooperation 
and coordination among federal agencies were also made by the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers (23), by Studebaker (37), and by 
the American Association of School Administrators (1). The position is 
taken that better coordination will mean that federal educational activities 
will clear thru the U. S. Office of Education rather than be conducted by 
unrelated noneducational agencies. Undesirable federal controls can 


thereby be avoided (8). 


Need for a More Functional Federal Headquarters for Education 


The importance of strengthening the U. S. Office of Education and 
thus enabling it to take more active leadership in rendering educational 
services which should be provided thru the federal government is recog- 
nized by practically every study dealing with the subject. Recommendations 
made during prior years are summarized in the Source Book of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission (9). The National Society Yearbook (28) 
calls attention to the fact that for some reason citizens of the nation have 
never been willing to establish the Office of Education on such a basis that 
it can carry on its proper functions effectively. Proposals have ranged 
from those advocating reorganization of the office, adequate staffing, and 
compensation (8, 24, 28, 37), to those advocating the establishment of a 
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National Board of Education (1, 28). The fact that recommendations 
relating to the reorganization and more adequate staffing and financing of 
the Office of Education are now being carried out may have considerable 
significance for federal leadership and coordination in the field of educa- 
tion. 


Federal Relations to States 


The fact that many federal agencies concerned with education tend to 
by-pass state educational organizations and deal directly with local schools 
and school systems seems to be recognized as one of the paramount prob- 
lems of the present time (1, 8, 9, 19, 20). While education is generally 
recognized as a function of state and local governments, this does not mean 
that the federal government has no responsibility for education. The prob- 
lem seems to be one of finding the proper functions and responsibilities of 
each level of government and developing a satisfactory program of work- 
ing relationships (1, 8, 19, 28). The American Association of School 
Administrators Yearbook (1), in a chapter on Federal-State-Local Rela- 
tions, attempted to define the proper functions of each level of government. 
The National Council of Chief State School Officers (23) proposed princi- 
ples which should be followed in working out satisfactory relationships. 


Relationships of the Federal Government to Local School Systems 


Most authorities hold that the federal government should not deal di- 
rectly with local schools or school systems but rather should render serv- 
ices to education thru and in cooperation with the states (11, 19, 23, 28). 
The proper functions of the local school system as related to state and 
national government are set forth in considerable detail by the yearbooks 
of the American Association of School Administrators (1) and the National 
Society for the Study of Education (28). Numerous instances of failure on 
the part of federal agencies to observe proper functions and desirable rela- 
tionships are also given. Attention is called to the fact that many local 
school authorities do not recognize the basic principles involved and some- 
times seek to gain special favors by taking advantage of opportunities to 
deal directly with federal agencies (1, 8, 28). 


Strengthening State Programs of Education 


There seems to be common agreement that if proper relationships are 
to be worked out it is necessary that state agencies for education in many 
states be greatly strengthened. The National Conference on Prospective 
Educational Programs (40) summarized the situation, called attention to 
the difficulties which arise when there are several unrelated educational 
agencies in the state, and recognized the need for one central educational 
authority charged with the responsibility of dealing with the federal goy- 
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ernment. In addition to the establishment of a central educational agency 
in each state, attention is called to the need for selecting chief state school 
officers on a professional basis and for strengthening state departments 
of education (1, 19, 28, 44). 

The major function of the state was viewed by Davis (5) as that of a 
developmental social agency. He pointed out that the ultimate solution of 
the problem of federal control lies somewhere between extreme centraliza- 
tion and extreme decentralization. Herald (12) took the position that unde- 
sirable federal controls of higher education began with the Hatch Act. He 
gave an extended analysis of the principal agencies and processes of federal 
control of elementary and secondary education as well as of higher educa- 
tion. A fear of federal control was expressed by Leipold (14) who recom- 
mended improvement of state programs of education as the best safe- 
guard against undersirable federal controls. 


Desirable and Undesirable Federal Controls 


Morphet called attention to the fact that the word “control” is often used 
as a “red herring” term to confuse issues (21). He stated that there seems 
to be agreement that some controls are desirable and some are undesirable 
and indicated that the problem is to distinguish between the desirable and 
the undesirable controls and to encourage the establishment of policies 
which will reduce undesirable controls to a minimum. The National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers recognized the desirability of certain 
types of control when properly exercised (23). The desirability of an 
annual report covering the use of funds and the results achieved, of routine 
federal post-audits at the state level and of cooperative preparation of 
plans for the use of funds is recognized by the Policies Commission (8) 
as well as by numerous other studies (1, 19, 28). The desirability of leader- 
ship and research of a type which cannot well be carried on by the states 
and other similar activities at the federal level is recognized by practically 
all authorities (1, 8, 24, 28). 
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CHAPTER XI 
Higher Education 


SAMUEL M. BROWNELL and HAROLD P. RODES 
Statistical Studies of Higher Education 


Srarisrics for higher education during the period covered by this report 
reflect only by indirection the upheaval caused by the war on institutions 
of higher education. The huge enrolment increase of the postwar period 
was just beginning to show in the later figures. 

The U. S. Office 6f Education issues annually an Educational Directory. 
Part III, Colleges and Universities, (29) classifies all institutions of higher 
learning in the United States into six types, according to their offerings, as 
follows: universities and colleges, professional and technological schools, 
teachers colleges, normal schools, negro institutions, and junior colleges. 
Information provided for each institution includes: accreditation status, 
source of legal control, composition of the student body, and the names of 
the chief administrative officers. Additions and changes from previous 
years are listed conveniently at the end of the directory. 

Unfortunately, the Office of Education is still behind schedule with the 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States. The most recent section 
entitled “Statistics of Higher Education” (28) included data for the years 
1939-40 and 1941-42. As expected, the enrolment figures for those years 
revealed that the number of male college students began to decline imme- 
diately after the enactment of the Selective Service Act. 

More recent statistical sources indicated that this decline gathered 
momentum following our entrance into World War II. Walters (30), 
analyzing statistics from 671 institutions of higher learning, found that 
the enrolment of civilian students in 1943 had dropped 30.5 percent from 
1942. This loss was partially offset by more than 200,000 military person- 
nel who received training on college campuses. However, in the spring and 
summer of 1943 the Army Specialized Training Program was drastically 
curtailed. Altho the navy continued its program on an even keel, many 
institutions suffered sudden enrolment losses. In his annual summary of 
junior college enrolment statistics for 1943-44, Eels (12) reported the 
greatest decline in the history of the junior college movement, from 325,151 
students in 1942 to 249,788 in 1943, a decrease of 23.2 percent. 

By 1945 the addition of veterans to college enrolment had reached sig- 
nificant proportions. In that year Walters (32) reported more than 90,000 
veterans among the student bodies of our higher institutions. But even 
with this innovation, the total college enrolment for 1945 was still 21.8 
percent below the prewar figure for 1939. However, all indications pointed 
toward record-breaking enrolments shortly after the end of the war, stimu- 
lated by the passage and subsequent revision by Congress of Public Laws 
16 and 346. : 
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Other statistical studies portrayed various phases of the war’s impact 
upon higher education. Whitehead (33) summarized enrolment trends 
in ten of the thirteen Negro teachers colleges in the United States and 
found that the number of female students greatly increased as the number 
of male students decreased. Eckelberry (9) conducted a “quick survey” of 
the postwar plans of 450 colleges and universities. His report included the 
composition of planning agencies, changes in curriculum and entrance 
requirements, and the various types of students to be accommodated. 
Eels (10) summarized the war service records of students, graduates, and 
faculties, as reported by approximately one-half of the junior colleges in 
this country. 


State Surveys of Higher Education 


During the three-year period covered by this issue of the REVIEW, a 
number of states have conducted surveys of their higher educational insti- 
tutions. Among the more comprehensive studies of this type were those 
undertaken in Illinois (35), Mississippi (14), and South Carolina (6). 
Other states, such as Alabama (25), Michigan (13), and West Virginia 
(26), conducted surveys of their entire educational facilities, and insti- 
tutions of higher learning received relatively brief treatment in the survey 
reports. 

The Illinois survey (35) was based upon investigations by a number 
of outside experts, which were reported in separate studies to the com- 
mission. The highlights of these individual reports are presented in the 
report of the commission. The special studies and reports were as 
follows: (a) Dental Education in Illinois: Harlan H. Horner; (b) The 
Junior College Policy in Illinois: Leonard V. Koos (Report No. 8); (c) 
Medical Education in Illinois: Victor Johnson; (d) The Population of IIli- 
nois: Trends in growth, distribution, and educational attainment. New- 
ton Edwards and Herman Richey, (Report No. 7); (e) State Supported 
Teacher Education in Illinois: Clyde M. Hill, Samuel Brownell, and C. B. 
Gentry, (Report No. 9); (f) Technical Education in Illinois: Lynn A. 
Emerson, (Report No. 6). 

Besides these reports which have been made available to the members 
of the commission, the staff of the central office prepared the following 
reports to assist the commission in its work: (g) Numbers of Students and 
Faculty Members in Institutions of Higher Education: A comparative 
study of Illinois and five other Mid-Western states (Report No. 1); 
(h) Financial Support of Higher Education: A comparative study of 
Illinois and five other Mid-Western states (Report No. 2); (i) Boards 
of Control of Publicly Controlled Institutions of Higher Education (Re- 
port No. 3); (j) Enrolment Trends, Illinois Senior (Four-Year) Higher 
Institutions and the Potential Capacity of these Institutions (Report No. 
4); (k) Sources of Income, Illinois Senior (Four-Year) Colleges and 
Universities (Report No. 5). 
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Ninety-two higher institutions in Illinois were studied by Works and his 
staff (35) and recommendations were submitted in four general areas: 
control and administration of higher education, state supported teacher 
education, the junior college, and state scholarships. Of greatest interest 
to administrators were the recommendations that a state board of higher 
education be established, that the physical plant of all the state’s higher 
institutions be improved, that the establishment of local public junior col- 
leges be encouraged financially by the state, that state scholarships of 
$250 per year for four years be awarded annually to 4 percent of all 
high-school graduates, that the state certify all public-school teachers, 
and that the teachers colleges should be truly regional colleges. This 
latter recommendation, it is pointed out, means that each college should 
serve the particular needs of its region. It “should not be interpreted to 
mean that, because one college performs a particular service, all the 
colleges are justified in expanding their programs to include that service,” 
because regional needs differ and because some services can be performed 
better on a statewide basis than on a regional basis. 

The Mississippi study (14) divided recommendations for higher edu- 
cation into three categories: those involving no financial expenditure, 
notably reorganization of the central staff of the board of trustees; 
actions requiring increased current expenditures, such as, higher salaries; 
actions involving capital outlay, which included specific building and 
repair requirements for seven colleges. The recommendations within these 
three categories were then classified as “imperative, urgent, or needed.” 
The South Carolina Survey Staff (6) advocated the creation by consti- 
tutional amendment of a higher education commission. It also recom- 
mended a $12,000,000 building program for the six South Carolina insti- 
tutions of higher learning, with an additional $10,500,000 to be expended 
later. Other important recommendations of an administrative nature 
included: enlarged, better-trained, and higher-paid faculties, the estab- 
lishment of student-personnel programs, provisions for curriculum re- 
vision, and reorganization of teacher-training programs. 

Altho these state surveys of higher education differed markedly in their 
specific recommendations, there was great similarity both in the types 
of problems encountered and in the survey technics employed. Concerning 
administrative recommendations, certain very definite trends were apparent: 
greater centralization ‘of state control over higher education, improved 
physical plant and educational facilities, elimination of wasteful competi- 
tion between institutions within each state, and increased salaries for 
college faculties. 

The New York State Education Department sponsored a series of re- 
search studies as a basis for planning postwar higher education in 
New York state. Several of these studies were directly concerned with 
administrative problems. Russell, Cowen and Paige (23) reported on the 
capital structure, current support and expenditures for higher education 
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in New York state, the relative standing of New York among the states 
in the current support of higher education, and the share of college costs 
borne by students. Russell and Paige (24) conducted a study to determine 
the extent of migration of college students to and from New York state, 
and attempted to identify the underlying factors. 


The Organization of Higher Education 


By 1942 over 40 percent of our liberal arts colleges had adopted some 
form of divisional organization. McGrath, Nystrom and Patmos (19) made 
a study of the various plans in operation as revealed by questionnaire re- 
plies from 122 divisionally organized institutions. They found that the 
number of divisions ranged from three to eight. Beginning with the basic 
three—the humanities, natural sciences and social sciences, additional 
divisions have appeared in this order: philosophy and religion, fine arts, 
physical education, foreign languages, and psychology and education. 
In about 90 percent of these institutions each division had a single ad- 
ministrative head, usually appointed by the president. 

According to the investigators, the divisional type of organization 
possesses four major advantages: (a) it permits divisional “majors” to 
replace narrow and restricted departmental “majors”; (b) it promotes 
cooperation between related departments; (c) it eliminates duplication of 
courses and subjectmatter; and (d) it simplifies and facilitates adminis- 
tration. The authors admit that the divisional type of organization has 
weaknesses, altho they do not discuss them. They are confident that divi- 
sional organization has the greatest potentialities for improving the qual- 
ity of educational service being rendered by our liberal arts colleges. 

Several doctoral dissertations dealt with various phases of higher edu- 
cational organization. Whitehead (34) made a study of Negro liberal 
arts college deans. Crosslin (8) surveyed the development of organization 
and administration in Texas institutions of higher learning. Inter-institu- 
tional cooperation in Southern higher education was studied by Boyce (5). 

In the first of three studies of junior college administration, Koos (16) 
surveyed more than three-fourths of the public junior colleges in the 
United States to determine the titles and responsibilities of their adminis- 
trative officers. He obtained his data by means of a “schedule” which was 
followed by a personal visit to more than fifty junior colleges with rela- 
tively complex forms of organization. 

By interviewing the administrative officers in fifty-four junior colleges, 
Koos (17) next attempted to determine the kind of organization they 
preferred as well as the reasons for their preferences. This study indicated 
that less than one-third of the administrators preferred the separate two- 
year junior college; that only 8 percent preferred association with a high 
school; that almost 60 percent preferred the 6-4-4 plan with a separately 
housed junior college. Altho Koos admitted that a larger representation of 
junior colleges would have been desirable for increased reliability, he was 
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thoroly convinced that the interview technic was the only accurate method 
of obtaining trustworthy information for a study of this kind. 

In his third study Koos (18) attempted to obtain specific data on the 
success of the junior colleges in the democratization of higher education. 
He followed-up almost 12,000 high-school graduates in fifty-seven com- 
munities, some with and some without local junior colleges. His data sub- 
stantiated the hypothesis that democratization of higher education is great- 
est in communities with a local, public, tuition-free, four-year junior 
college. 


Faculty Participation in Administration 


Bogert (4) conducted an historical survey of faculty participation in 
university government. He found that the cycle of university government 
has run from its beginning when teachers were hired by the student guild, 
thru the stage of direct faculty control which still exists in England, thru 
the recent American period when faculty members were considered “em- 
ployees” in fact and spirit, down to the latest innovation in which each 
trustee, administrative officer, and faculty member is encouraged to con- 
tribute his particular talents to various phases of organization and ad- 
ministration. 

Roberts (22) made a study of inbreeding practiced in appointing col- 
lege and university teachers and administrators. 

Adams and Donovan (1) attempted to determine the extent to which 
faculty participation in administration was employed in leading American 
universities. Questionnaire replies were received from sixty-two university 
presidents. As might be expected, the returns indicated a wide variety of 
practices both with respect to the methods of obtaining faculty partici- 
pation and the types of administrative problems in which the faculty par- 
ticipated. In general, it was found that more than half of the institutions 
permitted their faculties to determine strictly educational policies such as 
entrance and graduation requirements, while the trustees and administra- 
tive officers reserved final decision in all other matters. 


Studies of Teacher Education 


A Commission on Teacher Education was appointed in 1938 by the 
American Council on Education. Altho most of the Commission’s field 
work was completed by 1942, its most significant findings were not pub- 
lished until the period covered by this issue of the Review. 

The Commission undertook a nationwide, cooperative project of experi- 
mentation, demonstration, and evaluation in teacher education. Some fifty 
individual colleges, universities, and state school systems participated in 
the three-year study; they were distributed over the entire country and 
represented various types of administrative organization. The numerous 
reports of the Commission did not deal with the results of formal research, 
but essentially with the outcomes of cooperative experiences—the testing 
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by group methods of educational theories and practices concerning teacher 
education. 

The series of final reports of the Commission started coming off the 
press in 1944. Of the eight volumes in the series, four reported research 
which was particularly applicable to the organization and administration 
of higher education. 

Troyer and Pace (27) described a cooperative study of evaluation in 
teacher-training institutions and treated such problems as initial student 
selection, orientation and guidance, general education, professional edu- 
cation, student teaching, follow-up studies of teaching success, and growth 
inservice. The experience of various institutions which have attacked these 
problems was described and commented on, with particular emphasis 
placed upon the technics, procedures, and purposes of evaluation. 

Armstrong, Hollis, and Davis (2) reported their experiences in the 
Commission’s program to improve the preparation of teachers in univer- 
sities, teachers colleges, and colleges of liberal arts, and to assist in their 
inservice growth. 

Perhaps the outstanding volume of the series, so far as research is con- 
cerned, was the critical evaluation of Ph.D. programs reported by Hollis 
(15). A statistical analysis of the educational and employment experi- 
ences of 22,509 persons who were awarded the Ph.D. degree during the 
decade 1931-40 demonstrated the responsibility of graduate schools for the 
preparation of educators and professional people outside of education. 

These data, plus the results of an opinionnaire returned by Ph.D. holders 
and their employers, led Hollis to make two major conclusions concern- 
ing the improvement of Ph.D. programs: first, doctoral programs must 
be adjusted to post-doctoral needs, and, second, the graduate school must 
function as an integrated whole rather than an aggregate of competing 
departments. These conclusions were not original, for there was already 
a decided trend in these directions in a number of universities. 

Another report, prepared by Prall (21) for the Commission on Teacher 
Education, was an outgrowth of the conviction that certain problems of 
teacher education would not lend themselves to successful attack by single 
institutions or school systems, but could be dealt with only thru the full 
cooperation of all the educational interests in a state. Accordingly, the 
Commission associated itself with groups representing institutions of 
higher learning, public schools, and state departments of education in 
seven statewide cooperative studies. The states were Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Michigan, up-state New York and West Virginia. 

Prall’s report (21) described the practical details of functioning democ- 
racy as employed in these cooperative studies. It was concerned with tested 
methods of exchange, communication, and cross-fertilization, as well as 
with the effects on personal and institutional morale of collaborative effort. 
Care was taken to point out the reasons for the relative success or failure 
of the several technics described. 

The final report in the series (3) summarized the experiences and recom- 
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mendations of the Commission on Teacher Education with regard to the 
various aspects of teacher training and the processes found effective in its 
improvement. The Commission concluded its final report by citing trends 
in the direction of improved teacher preparation, inservice training, and 
inter-institutional cooperation. 

As further evidence of the trend toward cooperative studies of teacher 
education, the Committee on the Preparation of High-School Teachers in 
Liberal Arts Colleges (7), appointed by the North Central Association, 
selected twenty-eight independent liberal arts colleges to participate in 
a cooperative study of their teacher-education programs. Stimulated by 
frequent group conferences and summer workshop, each college examined 
its own teacher-training functions, determined areas for productive study, 
and worked out its own method of attack. The results were then shared 
with other participating colleges so that all institutions would profit from 
the particular studies made on each campus. ° 

Offmer (20) made a study of the administrative procedures employed 
in making curriculum changes in the state teachers colleges of New 
Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. His technic consisted of submitting 
a list of existing curriculum-making practices to a jury of teacher-educa- 
tion experts. After tabulating the evaluations of jury members, Offner 
formulated some administrative procedures for curriculum-making in 
teacher-training institutions. He furthermore suggested that additional 
studies along this line should attempt to determine the desirable functions 
of the state director of teacher education and the desirability of having 
each teachers college within a state devote its efforts exclusively to the 
preparation of teachers for particular age groups or subject fields. 
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